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CHAPTER VII. 


Get place and wealth if possible with ce, 
If not, by any means get weaith and place. 


Tue rain beat sharply against the window of 
the carriage as the whistle sounded and the train 
moved out of the little station. 

_ Eleanor shivered and wrapped her cloak more 
Closely around her, and her movement aroused 
Dennis, who for the first time seemed to notice 
how cold and wet she was, and taking a rug he 
Wrapt it around her with a few words of apology 
and then sat down again opposite to her and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

_Two ladies, middle-aged and plain, and a 
‘out, white-haired old gentleman occupied the 
“atriage with them. The latter glanced sharply 
Perso pre at the drenched couple as they 
pur »and then continued the perusal of his 
i anne whilst the two ladies, after staring 
rea nieenay 8 dripping garments and dis- 
that air, began a conversation together in 
oo smpateseed, tone which inevitably conveys 
this 6 comer that he or she is its subject, and 
pa yp on for an hour or so, when the ladies, 
atticl mighty collecting together of various 

cles, cloaks, shawls, and umbrellas, and mis- 


cellaneous varcels, alighted at their destination. 




















[THE FORSAKEN BRIDE. ] 


followed by the white-haired gentleman, who 
had snoozed quietly over his paper for the last 
twenty miles of the journey, and Dennis and 
Eleanor were left to themselves. 

The girl felt anxious and weary and cold. She 
had left home without taking bite or sup, and 
leant back in her seat with closed eyes, feeling 
sick and faint, and her heart began to sink 
within her. She could not but see that Dennis 
neither thought nor cared for her comfort; that 
his thoughts were far away ; that he was, in fact, 
scarcely conscious of her presence. 

What sort of a life would they lead together? 
What if in time he grew to hate her? Andas 
she remembered the dark, fierce, passionate look 
she had seen on his face many a time of late she 
almost trembled, and at the moment would have 
given all that she was possessed of to find her- 
self once more in her grandmother’s cottage. 

Dennis’s eyes fell on her face, and its worn, 
troubled look startled him, and his conscience 
smote him when he remembered that scarcely 
a dozen words had passed between them since 
they had met ; his behaviour must indeed appear 
unkind and unloverlike to her. And perhaps the 
poor girl did love him; if so she must be suffer- 
ing keenly from his neglect, and striving to shake 
off his dark thoughts Dennis bent over towards 
Eleanor and took her hand. 

She started and opened her eyes; they were 
full of tears. 

“You are tired, Eleanor,” said Dennis, “and 
I have been thinking so deeply that I have not 
looked after you. Are you cold now ?” 

“‘ Not very,” she replied, in a low, sad voice. 
“How much longer shall we be getting to 
town ?” 

“Let me see—it’s half-past eleven now; 
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another three-quarters of an hour and we shall 
be there. We have had a bad day for our ex- 
pedition, Eleanor,” he answered. 

“‘ Yes,” she replied, indifferently, “ but it’s no 
matter. When do you mean to return to Stoney- 
vale, Dennis ?” 

“What! Don’t you want to see the sights of 
London first, Eleanor?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, if you choose; but I suppose you'll 
Oh, Ha to get back to Stoneyvale,” she 
said. 

“ Stoneyvale be hanged !” he retorted, angrily, 
and Eleanor almost sarank from him, his face 
grew so stern and fierce. 

Stoneyvale! He could not bear the idea of 
returning to it and of seeing again all the pre- 
parations he had made for Hilda’s reception 
there—the idea maddened him. 

‘I’m in no hurry to get back, Eleanor,” he 
said, more quietly. ‘I’m sick of the country. 
We must enjoy ourselves a bit in town, my dear, 
before we go back.” 

“ Yes; just as you like, Dennis; what pleases 
you will please me,” she answered, quietly. 

«You area good girl, Eleanor, and I—well, 
I’ve been upset lately, and by nature I’m noc 
good-tempered; you must forgive me if lama 
bit cross sometimes,” he replied, apologetically. 

A sharp pang of jealous anger shot through 
Eleanor’s heart. She read Dennis’s feelinga 
aright—he was thinking of Hilda. 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ you have been tried, I 
know, Dennis. A man who has been cheated 
and deceived as you have been must feel it, dear. 
There will be a sensation in Hartford to-morrow, 
I fancy, won’t there, Dennis ?” 

Dennis drew back and his face clouded. 

“ My poor grandmother,” she continued, “she 
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will mics me, Dennis. For her sake I snofilda’t 
care to ve leong-away, you know }-however; when 
—as soon as weare married I will write to her 
and tell her I am safe.” 

Dennis nodded, and for awhile there was 
silence between them, and then the train stopped, 
the tickets were collected, and they speedily 
found tnemselves on the platform and at their 
journey’s end. - 

The hotel to which Dennis took his intended 
bride was an old-fashioned establishment near 
the Strand, dull and gloomy, but intensely re- 
spectable, and Eleanor almost shuddered as she 
entered the sitting-room to whieh they were 
conducted. London was very utlike what she 
had pictured it to herself. She could hardly 
believe'the dark, dirty street in whichwhe found 
herself was really in the Londeméehad so often 
heard of, ahd heard descrived-witheuch enthu- 
siasm. 

In weemed to her dingy and emtky beyond 

ipvion, and her spirits sank still lower when, 
she found herself alone in the grim, solitary 
bedroom she was to that might. Could 
she ever bring herself to sleep’m ‘the enormous 
fourspost bed, with the faded damask hangimgs 
around it, and to remain all might alone in the 
large, desolate chamber ? 

Weil, it. must be done, but it-was'with a de-! 
preasion she could hardly aceount for, and for’ 
whith she almost despised ‘herself; that she re- 
curmed to the sitting-room,*where lunch was 
beimg prepared for them. 

“1 am a‘fodl !’ she said to‘herself. “In a few 
days I shall be back at Stomeyvale and Dennis 
will be my husband. He doesti’t love me, of 
course, yet in time I daresay ine will, and if mat 
it does not much matter—butike will. [asever* 
met the man whom I couldmotmaizelloveme' but 
-onee,” anti her face darkenei. ““Winat uaakes 
mre so Gull and stupid to-day, Iwentier? Iam 
aired, I suppose, and hungry. O wish Dennis 
would ¢omse ; where has he ‘geome "to, ‘I waniler?’’ 

eo ten minuves or so she stood at ‘the 
window watching the crowds that qrassed, apite 
of the rain mane se and trying ‘to still ‘the 
vague regrets that would make themselves ‘felt 
in wer neart, till the opening af the door 
announced to her that Dennis had 5 

“Sorry to have made you wait, Eleanor,” he 
said. ‘‘ Come, sit down, dinner is ready. You 
must be famished, it’s hours since break- 
fast.” 

* Breakfast !” said Eleanor, with a smile and 
a laugh. “Why, Dennis, I never had any.” 

* What! you have been ali day fasting ?’’ he 
cried. “ Poor child ?’ 


j 


And for the first time that day he laid his lips | black hair till they fell around her almost to 
lightly on her cheek, and then poured rer out a | 


glass of wine. 

“Why, you must be faint with hunger,” he 
continued. “ Why didn’t you tell me this before, 
Eleanor ?” 

“Twas thinking of other things—of you, dear,” 
she answered, looking up into his face with ‘her 
lustrous black eyes. 

But he did not kiss her again, only patted her 
kindly on the shoulder, sighed, and sat himseif 
aown to begin tne repast. 

«* What snall we do now, Dennis?” said she, 
when the dinner was over. ‘“ See, the rain has 
stopped.’ 

«Do? Why, I must prepare everything for 
to-morrow. See about the licence, you know, 
and all that, for we must be married without 
loss of time,” he replied. 

**T am ready,” she replied, in a low tone. 

And as sne spoke Dame Halsworthy’s words 
came back to Dennis vividly, as vividly as if he 
neard them spoken again: 

**I know one who would name the day.” 

And the whole scene rose before him—the 
giowing ocean, the sun sinking into it in a glory 
of purple and gold; he seemed to hear the cries 
of toe boatmen and the merry voices of tite 
chiliren, and to smell the roses and carnations 
in the little cottage garden. 

He wurned away abruptly, almost angrily, 


|}daave across /bear’to go labodt ‘with@thotgi; 


‘her face in her hands wept aloud. 
Dennis looked 


heat himself down beside her on 





from Eleanor, and seizing his hat left-the room. 
She ljooked after him in surprise. 


“What is wrong now, I wonder? What did|tnougnt made him groan and grind his teeth 
I say to offend him? I hope he’ll give up taese } and stride away -faster than ever down the 


moody ways after to-morrow, for I mean jto! 


@njoy-myself-im—London and *ouy-®-nuniber of 
things before I go back. It will never do to 


it will be no fun atall. How long wiil he be, I 
wonder? What shall Ido to amuse myseli ?” 

And she looked round the room. “Nora book, 
not a newspaper even. And at’ lasts weary of 
watching the crowd from the windows, she lay 
herself down on the sofa, and, tired out by the 
journey and early morning walk she had taken, 
fellasleep and dreamed that Hilda and Gerald 
Ray had followed her and were standing in the 
window watching till Dennis should return to 
expose her mancuvres. Then shewoke with a 
start and, behold! Dennis was standing’ beside 
her, and she looked eagerly into his face. 

*Tt’s all richt—all settled, Eleanor,” he said. 
“At eleven o’cloek/to-morrow at St. Mark’s. 
You will be ready?” 

*« Of course,” she’replied, “if you wish it.” 

“TfI wish it? Don’t rou wish it, Eleanor?” 

And for a moment a wild hope that she might 
réfuse and tell him she had changed her mind 
and ‘would return to Hartford shot through «his 
brain and as quickly died away. 

«Yes, Dennis. t do you mean? Of 
course I wish it,” she replied. 

Amd then she burst into ‘tears, and burying, 

at her half pityingly, ‘balf 


wearily ; it was too late to go back now—too'late ; 
‘eut’he began dimly ‘to discern what a life of 


misery might be before both of ’ 

He strove to vourfort the ing girlas best 
he could, but his heart was too tched- 
mess to enable him “to “play ‘his “well; he 


ofa, drew 
ner towards him, and consoled \to'the bess of his 
ability, and soon the smiles came back to her lips 
amd her spirits returned, and ‘for'the west of the 
evening she ‘talked, laughed,:and rattled away, 
scarcely pausing to let Dennis answer her, but 
keeping up a-constant flow of amusitg chatter 
till the clock struck ‘ten, and then,#aking up 
her candle, sheretired*tother grim betiteom, =| 
It looked a little Jess desolate mow, Zor the! 
chambermaid had Tit = ‘biazing fi 
the curtains «and wheeled a big armeébair up to 
the fireplace. 


“It was such a raw, cold night, miss,” she 
said, “ tnat I thought you'd like a fire, for all it 
be April. Have you hada long journey to-day, 
miss ?” 

“Yes, ’'ve come a good way, and we started 
early. I’m tired to death,” replied Eleanor, 
letting down the magnificent tresses of her 


her knees, the chambermaid looking on atimir- 
ingly. 
“Do you stay with us for long, miss?” ‘she 
asked. 

«No; we go away to-morrow, I think,’ replied 
Eleanor. 

* Well, good night then, miss, and I hope 
you'll sleep well,” said the girl, and left the 
room. And Eleanor, throwing herself into the 
armchair, cowered over the ‘fire till ‘the clock 
striking twelve roused her, and she crept into 
bed, looking nervously round before she put out 
the light, as if she feared ‘the ghost of some 
former occupant of the great, gloomy bed 
might be looking at her with jealous eyes and 
come with noiseless footsteps to her side to 
chill her blood with horror and chase sleep 
utterly from her eyeslids. 

Dennis lit a cigar when Eleanor left the 
sitting-room and wandered out into the streets ; 
the rain nad cleared off, and the moon tode 
serenely through an almost cloudless sky. He 
thought how the same moon was now shining 
down on the'terrace at Ray Farm, glittering on 
Hilda’s.window and making a silver track across 
the ocean. 

How often had they not watched it together, 
and the ships as they sailed out of the dark- 
ness across the path of moonlight and into the 
shadow again. Perhaps even then, at that 
very moment, she was looking at the moon, and 
perhaps with Gerald Ray at her side, and that 


: ss. * ae 
crowded street,as if avoiding the pursuit ¢ 


| some invisfbleenemy. 


Why had she acted so cruelly ? he wondergj 
(What bad lie done to deserve such treatinent at 
her hands? Had he not always been true to 
her? Had he even thought of another womy 


ceiiée “he had “known her? Why had she ge. 


ceived him and been so false to-him? Could iti, 
true? Could she -be-bad, deceitful, doudj. 
faced, like the rest? Yes, for had he not seq 
her with her cousin, and heard the words thy; 
passed between them witn his own ears? 
And he ned aloud in his misery ag lp 
thought of it, and then the vague feeling of p. 
that had filled his‘heart for his flight wit, 
vongutil faded none be . sort of sullen, r. 
joy ent into’ his soul and took wy 
its abode within him,and he began to tin; 
witha savage glee of what she would cayanj 
feel ‘when the news of his marriage reach 


He would go homevand write her a letter 
himedlf'to be posted om the morrow after it ms 
wer, ‘to tell her what he bad done, how ix 
imdGiscovered ner perfidy, amd now he despixj 
aad hated her for it. 
“Poor little Eleanor,” jhe. thought, as he 
passed her room, going to his ‘own aparimer, 
‘«ghe loves nse I famey ; and all day long I nan 
‘behaveli to ‘her like a brute—let ber be cold ani 
hun, lonely. What afool'I am. Well, sie 
shall.n0t have towouplain of my neglect again, 
poor thing. Idon'tieveher. No! [can neve 
love. woman peut Pll we good to her; 
she s never fingout-] Gon'tdove her. Lore! 
psha! Can women lowe, I wonder? Are the 
worth the ‘trouble ane itakes aisont them? Ar 
thereany who whe weally good and honest ari 
tristwortiny 2? on: 
And/he seated ikiimeself at tive table, took ov: 
his writiag-boditemmilteegan his letver to Hild. 
Maemry a ike Weretetand ‘tove'np before ie 
finished » 40 his liking, feat a% Jast the task 
was tama the letser—tire last be 
\sivould sewer pen ‘to ‘the girl ke thad loved » 


gana, wivom ‘inspite of all in his ir- 
cumest ‘loved till amd ewer would love, ani 
ebwesn Gv hom anillhimeelf he wis avout to mie 
an E ier forsever. 


And Hilda, what was she doing at that sam 
hour? Kneeling beside the little white bed 
the pretty bedroom she had occupied since ne 
earliest days in the old farm, the mooniigit 
shining in through the half-open shutters 
her white form, praying with all ner heart fir 
the man she loved, and whom she believed would 
ina few days be her husband, and for whom 
she would have cheerfully laid down her life a 
any moment if need were, all unconscious of the 
future and the deadly blow that was being pre 
pared for her. 

Could Dennis have seen and heard her then- 
could he have read for one moment the feelings 
of her pure, loving heart, what a veil would 
have been lifted from his eyes! But thatcoul 
not be, and blindly he rushed on, urged forwart 
py the violence of his passions to wreck bimset 
on the rocks that have been fatal’to so mall 
a life’s happiness—the rocks of jealousy au 
revenge. 

At half-past ten o’clock the next mornly 
Dennis and Eleanor set out on foot for the old 
church of St. Mark’s, where their marriage wi 
to take place, a dingy old edifice on tne other 
side of Temple Bar, with a cold, dreary, deserte> 
cheerless look about it, dust above, aust pelow, 
dust on all sides. A strange, grimy place for 
wedding surely. ii 

Eleanor shivered as she set her foot within t0? 
church and looked around. ‘The sun cou 
searcely struggle through the windows, ® 
thickly were they begrimed ‘with dirt. Thera™ 
of tne altar looked rickety and worm-eaten, a 
the carpeting within’ the rails unbrusied, _ 
altar itself, in a rusty, crimson altar clot®, 
dusted and uncared for. ‘heir steps ecnoe? 
gloomily along the bare stones of the aisle, = 
tiie little fat cherubs and bertffied effigies “ 
the mural monuments seemed to look at tet 
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married in such ‘a ‘cheeriess edifice on such a 
dark, chill ‘day. 

As they placed themselves before the altar 
rails, wita the beadle im an old-fashioned divery 
of faded red and ’blue, and the pew-opener,‘a |, 
thin, severe-looking woman witha ‘squint, and’a 
front of false curls beneath her ‘rasty, black 
crape bonnet, behind them to act as witnesses, 
what avstrange, bare old -place it looked. So 
different to the pretty, ivy-covered- chureh at 
Hartford on the’ breezy hill-top, with its polished 
oak seats and flower-bedecked ahkar. 

Tne clergyman’arrived in haste a quarter of |: 
an hour behind his time, rushed into the'vestry, 
followed by ‘the clerk, from which ‘he emerged) 
ijn a moment or two, still struggling into his 
surpiice, and strode up the aisle, making the 
building resound with his hurried’ footsteps and 
raising quite a little cloud of dust as he 
slammed the gate of the altar'rails behind him 


and sank heavily on his knees on the dingy, red |: 


footstool beside the Communion table. 

And then the service’ began, and tire -well- 
known words spoken in’a loud,-sondrous voice 
by the bustling divine-rang through the ‘build- 
ing, and Dennis took Eleanor’‘Merton to be his 
wife, to love and to cherish till death should 
them part, and Eleanor Merton took Dennis to 
be her husband, to love, cherish and obey till 
death should them part. And then the bustling 
divine pronounced them ‘to be man and wife 
together and‘shut up the book with a loud ‘bang 
and all-was over, and’ Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone 
walked arm in arm into the vestry, signed the 
register, and then ~walked' down the aisle again 
and out into the street. 

“Well, that’s over at last, Eleanor,” said: 
Dennis, with a huge sigh. ‘ Now let’s return 
wo the hotel and get our traps together and 
move to the rooms 1 took for us yesterday—I 
forgot to tell you about them—near the park; 
Idon’t eare for this part of Londen. You'll 
lice the park better; its horribly gloomy and 
dull abot here. As for that old church itchilled 
the very marrow in my bones.” 

“Yes, it was a dismal old place, but it 
answered our purpose as well as another,” she 
replied, “did not it, dear ?” 

And she looked up into his face with a smile. 
But something in her words jarred on him, and 
ior the life of nim; though he had sworn to put 
such thoughts once and for all from his mind, 
wuere came back to;-his remembrance the plans 
ior their wedding that.he and Hilda had so often 
talked over—now the schoolchildren were to 
suew flowers: before them as they came down 
the aisle of Hartford Church, how the tenantry 
Were to have a dinner, and how they. were. to 
«tive home in the evening:in the pony carriage 
u¢ had bougnt for her, and for a moment a torill 
0: despair snot through him. All was’ over now ; 
wv could never be—he was married to another. 
_. What are you thinking of, Dennis?” .said 
4ieanor, looking up at himas he paced thought- 
‘uly along. ‘ You are quite in a brown study, 
dodeclare. Well, I’m sure that old church 

“as enougn to give anyone the blues. Bui 
‘aeer up and forget it. I want you to teil me 
sul about London, you forget lam a poor little 
‘ountty mouse and know nothing about the 
wwa, ; 

Dennis roused himself at the sound of her 
‘ole and began pointing out all the objects. of 
‘terest On their way from the hotel to their new 
wougings, ? 

“How lovely, how beautiful ?” cried Eleanor, 
*s they Grove along. ‘Oh! Dennis, how vlad 
; “we came to this part of London. I confess 
* “as terrivly disappointed last night when we 
“ved and everything looked so grimy and 
aul, but thisis beautiful.” 
in “tae smiled and tried to appear interested 
nine deuigat, but her lively prattle failed to 
ditet bone and ‘time after time she had to 
ea Pee ree ere be ‘heard them, for his 
Harz, wll Kept wandering far away, back to 

ttiord and Ray Farm. 
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“* Ifyou like, Eleanor. Would you like to walk 
about the park a bit?” heasked. 

Bat Eleanor was silent, and looked at her 
weather-stained garments with a half-comical 
air. 

“Ah! what a fool I am,” he cried. “ Of 
course ‘you can’t make your ‘first appearance in 
these old tnings. Come, let’s ‘go in ‘then’ and 
after-dinner we'll go and get you fitted out, and 
this evening we’ll go to a theatre if you like.” 

“Toatheatre! That will bedelightful, Dennis. 


How good you are,” she answered, with a beain- 


ing face. 

So tive afternoon was spent in’shopping, and 
the evening in a hot theatre, where Dennis sat 
moodily beside his bride, taking little or no 
heed of what was passing around him, and pay- 
ing but little attention to his wife’s questions 
and remarks—his heatt heavy as lead, and nis 
thoughts for ever going back to the ‘poor girl 
whom he had left behind him; and whom he felt 
in secret he had deeply wronged, for at any rate 
he had owed it to her to give her tne chance of 
explaining her conduct and, if possible, vindi- 
cating it. 


CHAPTER ‘VIEL 
The,pity of it, Iago. 


«Wet, Dennis cannot be coming this even- 
ing, I suppose. What can have kept him ?” 
thought Hilda, as an hour or two after Gerald’s 
departure she wrapped herself in a thick cloak 
and ran down to the orchard’ gate and looked 
down the road to see if Dennis was anywhere in 
sight. ‘Somebody must have detained him, or 
something very important, for he has never let 
a whole day pass witnout coming over since father 
died. “Oh! I hope nothing has happened—~no 
accident. I hope he is notiil. [’ll'send over to- 
morrow morning if he’s not here by breakfast- 
time. HowIwmiss him. What would my iife 
be worth without him, I wonder ?” 

And casting one last glance down the moonlit 
road she returned slowly to the house and went 
to'bed sad and disappointed. 

*«T did'so'want him to see Gerald,” she mused, 
“and now there is no chance of. their meeting 
for the nex.\six or eight months, if even then. 
Well, I will tell him all about it when he comes. 
I know after a while he will feel about Maggie as 
I do.” 

And then .at peace with all the world and her- 
self Hilda sank into a dreamless, quiet sleep. 
For the last time, poor child! How little did she 
imagine as she closed her eyes with a peaceful 
sigh that she would open them on a changed 
world, or suspected the terrible blow that was in 
store for her. 

Next morning as she woke and heard the-rain 
pattering against the window her first thoughts 
were for Dennis. 

** He wiil havea wet ride across,” she thought. 
“Dear me! I hope Thursday week will be a 
fine day. I should like everything to go off 
well.” 

And waiking on tip-toe across the room she 
opened an old-fashioned press in which hung a 
snowy robe and a wreath of orange blossoms 
and soft flowing veil. 

*‘I hope Dennis will like my dress,” she mur- 
mured, taking the wreath from where it lay and 
touching the soft white flowers with gentle 
fingers. ‘“‘ It’s pretty, I think, aud Margery says 
it’s lovely. I hope itis realiynice. Yes, I taink 
Dennis will be pleased with it. Imust suow iv io 
him to-day.” 

And then she dressed and came downstairs 
and seated herself at -tne window to watch for 
Dennis—for Dennis, who was whirling along in 
the train towards London, fierce rage and biind 
despair in his heart, and with Eleanor Merton 
beside him. Margery brought:in breakfast, but 
Hilda sent it down to be kept hot. 

‘Mr. Vanstone will certainly be here in a few 


‘minutes, Margery,” she said ; “ I can-wait.” 


«“But you'll be hungry, dearey ; it’s close on 
ten o’clock now ;‘take a cup of tea and a bit of 
something—a hot cake or some’ut, ciiild,” urged 


the old woman. 





So Hilda made shift'to swallow a piece of cake 
and a cup of tea, and then resumed her seat by 
the window, listening anxiously for the sounds 
of horse’s hoofs, but all in vain. 

“ Shall I bring up breakfast now, Miss Hilda ?” 
asked Margery. “It’s past eleven o'clock, 
dear.” 

“No, I'll wait a bit longer, Margery,” she re- 
plied, sadly. “I can’t bear to sit down aione 
somehow—it’s so dull. ‘Tell Harry if he’s not 
too busy to'go-over to Stoneyvale and ask if Mr. 
Dennis came’back last’ night. I feel anxious, 
Margery ; he was overat Garford: yesterday. I 
hope no accident' has happened to him !’ 

‘“ No, no, miss ; ill news flies fast. No news 
be good news. If any harm had happened to 
Mr. Dennis we should have heard of it. Mr. 
Mason and Sam Cutworth were in Garford and 
saw Mr. Dennis there—all strong and hearty,” 
answered the housekeeper, consolingly. 

“Yes, Margery, I daresay ; but I am anxious 
for all that, so send Harry over, please,” replied 
poor Hilda, and the old ‘man presently trudged 
off to Stoneyvale. 

The morning passed slowly over and the 
dinner hour came, and feeling sad and anxious 
Hilda sat down with what appetite she could to 
her dinner. Nota word, not a line had reached 
her from Dennis, and she ‘was beginning to feel 
hurt. 

“He might have written and sent me the note 
by one of the men,” she thought, “‘ but pernaps 
he is'too busy. Ah! here is Harry-at iast. Weil, 
Harry, where is Mr. Vanstone ?” 

“Mr. Vanstone, miss? He drove off this 
morning early, so Mrs. Green says, to Garford, 
and ‘isn’t back yet,” answered the gardener. 

“To Garford again !” exclaimed Hilda. “How 
strange! What can he want at Garford again 
to-day ?” 

“ Please, miss,” cried a small, shrill voice, and 
a girl of ten or twelve years put in her head at 
the door, “I saw Mr. Vanstone this morning 
driving through Gatford Wood along of Miss 
Merton, please, miss!” 

“With Miss Merton!’ cried Hilda, in sur- 
prise. ‘How strange! What could Eleanor 
Merton be wanting at Garford? Well, I suppose 
Mr. Vanstone will be here this evening. Thank 
you, Harry ; go into the kitchen and Mrs. Mar- 
gery will give yousome beer;” and Hilda turned 
away, puzzled and disappointed. 

What could he be doing’ with Eleanor Merton 
at Garford ? she wondered; but Dennis was so 
kind and obliging to everyone, and perhaps 
Eleanor had asked him to give her a lift; and 
so she dismissed the matter from her mind and 
went about her usual avocations cheerfully, try- 
ing to make up for the time she’ had lost in the 
morning in her fruitless watehing for Dennis. 

But the day wore on and Dennis did not 
arrive, and she grew anxious and pemsive again, 
and a feeling of foreboding entered her mind. 
What could have kept him so long from ner? 
She would go at onceherself to Stoneyvale and 
see what was the matter, and hastily attiring 
herself she set forth on her errand. 

She walked along in feverish haste, the keen 
wind blowing against her throbbing temples 
and flushed cheeks, and her heart beating pain- 
fully. 

After an hour’s brisk walk she arrived at the 
gate of the avenue, balf hoping at every turn to 
see Dennis’s tall figure coming towards her, put 
she was disappointed, and almost timidly she 
ascended the steps and knocked at the door of 
Stoneyvale. 

It was opened by Mrs. Green, who started at 
the sight of her. 

“Miss Hilda! is it you?” she cried, in sur- 
prise. ‘No bad news of the master, please 
God ?” 

“It is for news of the master I came to see 
you, Mrs. Green,” replied Hilda, breathlessly. 
‘I have not seen him since the day before 
yesterday. Where is he gone to? When will 
he be home? Have you heard from him ?” 

«Have I heard from him, miss?” returned 
the woman, half puzzled, half frightened. ‘He 
left me yesterday morning to drive over to Gur- 
ford and said.ne would call at Ray on his road. 
He sent back the trap from Garford with orders 
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not to wait for him as he might be away all 
night; but I thought for sure, miss, you would 
know all about it, and when Mr. Harry came 
over this afternoon I told him he’d most likely 
find Mr. Vanstone at Ray when he got back 
again.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Green, he’s never been at 
Ray!” cried Hilda, in a troubled voice and be- 
wildered by the woman’s tale. ‘How very 
strange it is; he left no message for me ;I have 
had no letter! Oh, Mrs. Green! what can have 
happened to him?” and her voice began to 
tremble and her blue eyes were full of terror. 

“Dear, dear—it be strange!” cried Mrs. 
Green ; “‘ but don’t ye take on, Miss Hilda, per- 
haps he was late and couldn’t stop on his way 
to Garford. We may get a letter to-morrow, or 
perhaps he may be home this very night, so 
don’t cry, miss. Come in and rest a bit—sure 
it’s almost your own house now, so ye needn’t 
hesitate.” 

But Hilda felt strangely averse to enter. 

The dim light of the candle that Mrs. Green 
had set down on the table feebly illuminated the 
old hall, lighting up the stands of guns and 
hunting-whips and various trophies of the chase 
that hung on the walls, and glimmering on the 
grim, old family portraits that were placed side 
by side on the panelled wainscoting. 

There lay Dennis’s rifle and shooting coat just 
as he had last left them ; there also a newspaper 
and a number of plans for the erection of a new 
stable he had been looking over the day he met 
Eleanor Merton on the way to the farm. 

Hilda glanced atall these things, anda shudder 
passed over her. : 

*‘ No, I think not, Mrs. Green, thank you. It’s 
so late that I mustn’t come in; I must make 
haste back again. It was foolish of me to come 
out; perhaps I may find Mr. Vanstone at the 
farm when I get there, or meet him on the way. 
No, don’t mind coming with me; I’m nota bit 
afraid to go alone;”’ and refusing all Mrs. 
Green’s offers of company on the road she turned 
sadly from the door and retraced her steps to 
her own home. 

It is strange how a familiar object seen at a 
certain time is often imprinted on the brain so 
that for ever afterwards it presents itself to the 
mind under the same aspect. So it was with 
Stoneyvale to Hilda; in after years it always 
rose before her remembrance as it presented it- 
self to her saddened gaze that evening—the 
moonlight glittering on the windows and silver- 
ing the old stone gables, the deep shadows of 
the chestnut trees lying on the green sward, the 
sundial standing solemnly in the midst—like a 
nameless gravestone, Hilda thought, with a 

shudder, as the dull, heavy sound of the closing 
door fell on her ear and she began her home- 
ward walk. 

The farm was quiet enough as she passed up 
the garden and across the terrace. Only Mar- 
gery was about when she came in, and the old 
woman answered her inquiries for Dennis in a 
ead voice. 

«‘No, my lamb, he hasn’t been here; go to 
bed, my dearey; you’ll have a letter by the post 
to-morrow, or maybe he’ll be here himself by 
then. Don’t worrit your pretty self, dear, about 
him; it willall be right to-morrow, you’ll see. 
Men, the best of them, dearey, are thoughtless 
folk; you’ll have to get accustomed to their 
ways;’ and the old woman strove to cheer her 
young mistress and to speak lightly of Dennis’s 
absence; but for all that she felt anxious and 
mistrusted Eleanor Merton’s appearance on the 
scene, for with a woman’s penetration she saw 
how false she was, and disliked and suspected 
the girl, and augured ill of her frequent presence 
at the farm and Stoneyvale. 

“A sly thing! What does the young master 
and Miss Hilda want with uexr, I should like to 
know—’specially at this time? Sure, they’ve 
plenty else to think of—why should she come 
poking herself in where she’s not wanted, the 
saucy thing?” and Margery would shake her 
head distrustfully and look at the girl askance. 

With an anxious face she looked out from the 
back door for the postman next morning, and 
her heart beat quickly as the old man trudged 





in and began fumbling in his leathern -bag for 
the farm letters. 

«« Here be one for Sally,” said he ; “‘ the news- 
paper and two for the missus. Good morning 
to ye,ma’am. The wedding will be next week, 
I suppose ?” 

“Ay, ay, Mister Yates; everything’s ready. 
Now I must run to mistress with this letter from 
Mr. Vanstone. Good morning to ye, Mister 
Yates.” 

And Margery went quickly up to Hilda’s room 
and knocked at her door. She was just awake. 

“Come in, Margery,” she said. ‘‘ Who were 
you talking to? Has Dennis—has Mr. Vanstone 
come ?” 

**No, my dearey, but the next best thing to 
it—here’s a letter for you, darling ;” and the old 
woman laid Dennis’s epistle on the bed. 

“Thanks, Margery. Give it to me, I'll read 
it ina minute,” she answered. 

And Margery, leaving her to the perusal of her 
letter, went out and shut the door behind her. 

Hilda took the letter into her trembling 
hands. 

«London !” she said, in surprise, as the post- 
mark caught her eye. ‘“ What can he be doing 
in London? But how stupid I am not to read 
it, then I shall see,”’ and she tore it open. 

A ghastly change passed over her face as she 
read, every particle of colour left her cheeks, and 
her eyes were filled with an expression of deadly 
horror. 

She read the letter again. 

« What does it mean ?”’ she muttered. “* What 
does it mean? I cannot understand it. Am I 
going mad? What does Dennis mean?” 

The letter ran thus: 


«*T was by the orchard gate on Tuesday night 
and saw you and your lover. I have found you 
out in time and know how vile and false you 
are. Do not think that I shall break my heart 
over your treachery, you are too worthless a thing 
to waste regrets on; there are others fairer and 
better than you in the world. When this 
reaches you I shall be a married man, and 
Eleanor Merton will be my wife. I shall have 
put an impassable barrier between us. I will 
do nothing further to punish you, but I will 
never forgive you nor see you again.” 


“Married !—he has married!—Eleanor Mer- 
ton—he will never forgive me—never see me 
again! My God! what have I done P—what did 
Ido? My lover—he saw me with my lover! 
Good Heavens! I see it all now—Gerald, it was 
Gerald he saw, and—and he has left me—he is 
married!” and with a bitter cry she fell back 
senseless on her pillow. 

An hour passed. Margery had laid the break- 
fast carefully in the parlour and put fresh 
flowers in tne vases and arranged the room 
tidily as she knew Hilda loved to see it. 

«Why does she not come down, I wonder ?” 
thought she. “Ah! she is reading the letter, 
dear child, and that has kept her, bless her 
heart ; how pleased she was to get it. I suppose 
Master Dennis will be back this evening, and by 
this day week they’ll be married.” 

And she stood looking out of the window till 
she perceived Harry, the gardener, coming up 
the orchard path at a quick pace and with a look 
of horror and amazement on his face. 

“‘Mrs. Margery,” he cried—‘ Mrs. Margery, 
hast thee seen the young mistress this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘ Surely, Harry,” replied Margery, going out 
to meet him. “ What’s wrong? She’ll be down 
in a minute; she’s gota letter from the young 
master this morning, that’s kept her.” 

“Was she all right, dame, when you saw her ? 
They’re telling a curious story in the village,” 
replied Harry, anxiously. 

“Story! they be for ever telling stories in 
Hartford. They’ve tongues long enough to reach 
from here to Ameriky, Harry Gould,” answered 
Margery, scornfully. 

«Ay, but they say as how the old lady, Mrs. 
Merton, has nad a letter from her grand- 
daughter, Mist Eleanor, to say that she be 
married to Master Dennis in London,” said he, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘Now, Harry Gould, I’m surprised at you to 





listen to such talk, and he going to marry Mis 
Hilda come Thursday,” replied the old dame 
indignantly. 

“ Yes—but—Miss Eleanor Merton be goy 
since Wednesday, and she was seen at th 
station with Mr. Vanstone, Mrs. Margery,” jp. 
sisted Harry, looking perplexed and pushing his 
hat back on his head. P 

Mrs. Margery fell back as if struck by an np. 
seen hand. 

** God forgive usall, she’s a bad one, is Eleanor 
Merton. Can she have made mischief betwee 
the young master and Miss Hilda to meet he 
own ends? He’s a hasty temper, is Master 


Dennis. I'll go—I’ll goto Miss Hilda this 
moment. Harry, you wait here and I’ll tell » 
the rights of this.” 


And she turned away to Hilda’s room. She 
knocked at the door, but there was no reply, 
only she heard a strange murmuring sound, a 
if someone were speaking in a low, hurriej 
voice. 

“‘ Miss Hilda,” she cried. 

There was no answer, and struck by a sudden 
terror she opened. the door. 

What a sight met her gaze. 

There, seated in the middle of the room wa 
Hilda, her cheeks flushed and her eyes blazing 
with fever, her bridal wreath on her head, the 
long white veil enveloping her from head to foi, 
and Dennis’s letter in her hand. 

“Help me, Margery,” she cried, wildly. “I 
shall be late. My wedding-day has come. Iti 
time. Dress me.” 

and then fixing her eyes on the letter she 
gave a cry. 

“Too late—I am too late, Margery! Ah! 
why did you notcome sooner? He is marriei- 
married !” 

And she sank in a heap on the floor, moaning 
pitifully. 

Margery’s cries soon brought assistance, and 
the poor, stricken girl was laid in her bed ani 
the doctor sent for. , 

Dennis Vanstone’s cruel letter explained the 
cause of her state, and in an hour or two Hilda's 
life was in danger ; she lay on the bed raving it 
an acute paroxysm of brain fever. 


(To be Continued.) 








Fracrant Cametitias.—The Vienna “ Vater- 
land” reports that the gardener attached to tie 
Palazzo Ferentino, at Naples, has, after the 
labour of years, succeeded in raising camelliss 
having a distinct and fragrant perfume. Ti 
perfume is described as resembling somewiit 
a mixture of jonquil and pythosphorm, ands 
being very delicate. The flowers themselves 
are of a tender pale rose tint, and it is only 2 
flowers of this colour that the agreeable in 
grance has been hitherto obtained, although we 
gardener has endeayoured to impregnate while 
camellias with it. 

AsBgsTos IN THE Brack Hinis.—Among tie 
new discoveries made within the past few montts 
is a large body of asbestos. This was discov 
by Mr. T. B. Leavenworth, about six wiles frou 
Deadwood City. The croppings can be traced 
for nearly 300 feet, while a large body of it bs 
already been unearthed. Tests have been watt 
which prove that this body of asbestos 1s ¢q 
to any yet discovered in America. It may 
that this mineral will not come into immediat? 
use, adds the “‘ Pioneer,” but the day is not fat 
distant when it will become an article of exp" 
from the Hills. 

Avromatic Batiorine Macuixe.—A 2" 
ballot box has just been submitted to the Frent 
Government. It has two locks, each opens 
with a different key, and an apparatus whit 
clips a stub or corner from the ticket deposit 
by the elector, and drops the stub into one pa 
of the box, the ticket going into the other a 
sion. Simultaneously the machine registers ® 
a tablet before the voter the number of tickel 
clipped. The ballots must agree in number wi 
the stubs, and both with the “ tell-tale,” and 
voter sees for himself that his ballot bas bet 
cast and taken account of. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF MAGDALEN’S SELI- 
SACRIFICE. 


Oh, what n tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 


Tr was the morning after Rosalie Norton’s 
visit to Devreux Court. Sir Claude and his 
housekeeper sat at breakfast in the pleasant 

ning-room, whose windows were thrown wide 
pen to admit the summer sunshine. 

ts. Grey looked very charming in her quiet 
black dress. Her attire was still as scrupulously 
plain as when she first came to the Court, but 
the worn, anxious look had gone from her face. 
A keen observer would nave described her asa 
Woman who had suffered much, but would have 
added that just now a calm seemed to have 
come in the storm of her life. She seemed like 
4 vessel which after weathering heavy gales had 
Teached a pleasant harbour “and was resting 
— perhaps to be repaired for the perils of 
ther journeys ; perhaps—who knew ?—because 
her work was nearly over. 
5... Claude sat lost in thought. Joliffe, who 
pee of course in attendance, fancied something 
. ars must be the matter. His master’s ab- 
eh oa was not like his selfish lethargy of 
’ erdays. Sir Claude had not gone back to 
*shaboy shooting jacket. He was attired 
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[THE REFUSAL. ] 


irreproachably in a plain morning suitand black 
necktie. He had brought no treatise out of the 
library. The butler, who was a far-seeing in- 
dividual, came to the conclusion that something 
of consequence had happened. 

«Some more coffee, Sir Claude ?” asked Mrs. 
Grey, in her clear, rich voice; but she had to 
repeat her question before she was answered. 

* A little.” 

He stirred it absently ; then as one who sud- 
denly nerves himself for an effort: 

* Joliffe, when does the first express from 
London come down ?” 

Joliffe respectfully represented that the ex- 
press did not stop anywhere near the Court. If 
people came from London they had to take the 
other train; if there was a carriage to meet 
them why they might get on by two, if not it’d 
be three or later. 

** Are you expecting visitors?” asked Mrs. 
Grey. 

« T have been told that a gentleman may call 
on business. Bother him.” 

The last expression was an aside. 

“Shall the carriage meet the train, sir?” 
asked Joliffe, obligingly. 

But the baronet shook his head. 

“ At any rate lam safe from intrusion until 
two,” hesaid, in an injured tone. ‘I wish you 
would come to me in the library when you have 
finished your breakfast.’’ 

This last was addressed to his housekeeper. 
She had finished then, but she lingered to give 
some directions to Joliffe about the stranger’s 
reception—if he should come—and how after 
his interview with Sir Claude refreshments 
should be served in the dining-room. 

** People will think Devreux Court a very in- 
hospitable place if all our visitors run away like 
that young lady did yesterday.” 

‘To be sure, ma'am,” endorsed Joliffe, ap- 
provingly. ‘‘ But you might have knocked me 
down with a feather when I heard she was gone. 
The master must have let her out himself 
through the library window.” 

Mrs. Grey thought the same herself, but she 








! : ee 
was too wise a woman to say so, and thinking 


her employer would be expecting her she went 
to join him. 
Sir Claude placed her a chair with ceremoni- 


! ous politeness, and Mrs. Grey began to feel the 


subject he wished to speak of was far more im- 
portant than she had expected. 

“I hope there is nothing wrong,” she began, 
nervously, her white hand toying with her 
watch-chain. 

“There is a great deal wrong,” said Sir 
Claude, with a troubled face. “I am going to 
tell you all about it, but first there is a little 
matter of business I have neglected too long.” 

He went on with rare delicacy to suggest to 
her that she had now been more than three 
months at Devreux Court and nothing had been 
said or done in the matter of salary. 

«I never thought of it,” replied Mrs. Grey. 

Sir Claude smiled in spite of himself. 

** You are not fit to look after your own in- 
terests. Fortunately you have an honest per- 
son to deal with. I have thought of this 
matter often, but it seemed a difficult subject ta 
mention to you. However, if such a sum as 
this every quarter will meet your views I need 
not tell you I shall consider myself your 
debtor.” 

He handed her a cheaue for fifty pounds. 

Mrs. Grey opened her eyes. 

“TI never thought of so much,” she said, 
simply. “ * Indeed, Sir Claude, you are far too 
generous.” 

The baronet laughed. 

“Tam farfrom generous. If you knew the 
state of discomfort from which you rescued the 
Court you would know a little of all I owe you.’ 

Mrs. Grey still held the cheaue towards him, 
as though asking him to take it back. 

«I should not spend so much in a year.” 

“Save it up then. Make presents with ite 
Buy yourself anything you fancy.” 

She shook her head. 

«T have never had fancies since I hare been 
able to indulge them. I often think, Sir Claude, 
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my happiest days were when I had to try and 
make each penny do the work of two.’ 

“One cannot fancy you grinding and scrap- 
ing,” said the baronet, looking at her closely. 


* But have you none of the relations left »who 


lived with you then ?” 
She shook her head. 


“«T have only one relation in the world,*and 


he wants for nothing.” 


“ Well, you must “take the cheque and think 


about how you will spend it.” 
A long pause. 


might retire when Sir Claude laid one hamdssudl- 


denly upon her shoulder. 


«Tam afraid there is a stop coming to omr |come Keith Jocelyn’s wife, but when she found. 


auiet life,’ ne said, simply. “I feareireum- 
stances will make it neediul for my Gaugiiter to 
retuae home very shortly. 
Whata ure ‘owwill be for you.” 
“Bs will § 


no eyurpathy between 
ratheryou wnilerstood from the first ee 
are. Weinel is'tne image of her mother, whom 

married ‘becamse|for'the sie of my amend 
title it was mecessary that I'should marrysome- 
one.” 

« Poor thing !’’ 

To hisastonishment there were ‘tears «in ‘his 
house keeper's eyes. 

« Sue was maptto bepitied,” stiffly. “She was 
the daugitter.éf ™ poor countny clergy man,.and 
I mace her the Wnistress of Devreux Court. I 
never crousedome of her wishes. She bad her 

own way 

« But méticare for her. ‘What dfaine 
loved you? Wo you think|living ima dinethonse 
and having plenty of money 
ner for heving her heart ‘broken'?” 

“ Youre quite mistaken,” said Sir ‘Claude, 2 
little angrily. “I never spoke an unkind word 
to her tnat I can remember. She just pined 
away. She died when Ethel was a baby.” 

“And your daughter is doubly orphaned since 
it is clear you show her but little affection.” 

“She wasa girl. I had married for the sake 
of an heir. Wnoat did I want with a miserable 
jittle girl? ‘Then almost from her cradle she 
guessed this instinctively. One of my nearest 
neighbours took a great fancy to her. ‘There was 
a tiaby friendship between my Ethel and ter 
youngest daughter, and so the end of it is'that 
Ethel has spent more of her life at Jocelyn than 
at the Court, and has grown to look upon me as 
u hard-hearted monster because I won't give 
way to her whims and fancies as they do.” 

* And she is with Lady Jocelyn now ?” 

“Yes; but I shall write to-day to say that she 
is to come home at once.’ 

“‘T had better order herrooms tobe prepared, 
said the housekeeper, practically. 

“Yes. It will be livelier for you.” 

Mrs. Grey opened her eyes. 

**Miss Devreux is not likely to care to asso- 
ciate with anyone in my position.” 

“* I do wish you would let your position alone,” 
cried Sir Claude. “I should think Ethel would 
we delighted to find a companionable gentle- 
woman here ‘instead of poor old Johnson.” 

Mrs. Grey smiled sadiy. She doubted this. 

«‘ Whether she is or not,” continues Ethel’s 
father, “‘ makes no difference whatever tous. I 
suould be more vexed tnan I could say if you 
iefs me because my daughter is coming 
nome.” 

“T should be very sorry to leave you, Sir 
Ciaude. I have been happier here than I ever 
taought to beanywnhere. I daresay I can manage 
not to be in Miss Devreux’s way. Naturally she 
will be a great deal at the Manor with her 
triends.”’ 

“ I fancy they will be too much offended at 
wy sending for Ethel to invite her often.” 

“TI confess you puzzle me,” said the widow, 
simply. “ You do not want your daughter, Lady 
Jocelyn does want her, and yet you insist upon 
the young lady’ sreturn. It is hard vw under- 
siand it all.” 

“ Etnel is the last of our line,” Sir Claude 
condescended to explain. ‘‘ Lady Jocelyn’s views 
of who and what her husband shoulda be differ 
trom mine, that is all.” 

“TI see.” 


%” 


Mrs. Grey was thiziltimg Whe | terface in the counterpane sobbed as though’ 


mothing of tne kind. ‘There is 
between Ethel and me. I would 


would make-up to. 


e She went back to her usual vocations, but no | 
| day had ever passed so slowly since first she 
| came to Deyreux Court. 
| Can it be possible,” thought the poor thing, 
| putting one thin hand up to her head, “that my 
| husband is the man Sir Claude fears to receive 
|.as a son-in-law? Is he the visitor who is coming 
to-day? Thinking me dead, does Keith seek to 
set another in my place ?” 
She was alone in her own room, and she sank 
down on her knees by the bedside, and burying: 


ther‘heart would break. 

Poor wife, poor girl! By one sin she had be- 
vthe consequences of that sin, when she discovered 
‘that Keith remained an exile from home and all 
‘that the held dear because of her, then she 

ented bitterly. 

e had shuned once from love of ‘him, for his 
sake fon sinned yet again. She could not bear 
the idea of her hie « spending the best .years 
«his life in lonely wanderings. She knew that 
while she lived he would never return to Eng- 
jand, and she brooded over this in her lonely 
esttage in that sweet, quiet village until she hit 

@ plan by which ‘he would be free, by. 
onigh i she alone would have to bear the punisn- 
mentof her sin, and Keith be free to’return to 
the parents who idolised him, the home which 
was desolate without him. 

‘T'wo-other'women had loved Keith, two who 
‘were even now str for ‘his ‘heart, isut 
meither of them would *been capablevf the 
sublime-self-sacrifice which Magdalen suffered 
for his\sake, 

It wasno less than tosink her own identity, 
to die, as it were, ‘to the worldund all who ‘had 
ever known her, to be forgotten, neglected, 
discarded as surely as if she were indeed dead, 
and yet live on, suffering each heartache ‘as. 
keenly, feeling each neglect as surely. 

It was a sort of death in life to which Magda- 
len condemned herself when she caused the 
sister she had not seen for so-many years, and 
who came to her only to die, to be buried as 
“Mrs. Day,” and with her own hand wrote 'to 
Keith Jocelyn ‘to tell him that his wife was 
dead. 

You understand it all now. The grave Keith 
looked upon in the country churchyard did not 
hold his wife. Magdalen deceived him for his 
own sake. 

When the death that would not be merciful 
and come to her took her sister, Magdalen 
thought it would be easy to effect’ her purpose 
and correct the mistake made by the destroying 
angel. 

She thought Keitn would suspect nothing, he 
would be too glad to be free to doubt his free- 
dom. Besides, he had never seen her sister, who 
had always lived safe and respectable among her 
mother’s relations, while Magdalen and her dis- 
reputable father were travelling about. 

When Keith looked upon what he believed ner 
grave Magdalen was far away. Of course at the 
time of her alleged death the allowance he had 
made her stopped, but she had been very saving 
andcould have kept nerself fora, year.or so. As 
we know, though she did not need to-do this, Sir 
Claude’s advertisement attracted hersnotice, and 
she came to Devreux Court. 

Strange as it will seem to you, when Macda- 
len worked out her plan andgave Keith his free- 
dom she never suspected that.in @ few months’ 
time he would be seeking to form fresh ‘ties and 
to put another in her place. The poor, unloved 
wife fancied ne had been made too unhappy 
through his first marriage to dream of contract- 
ing another. 

When the clergyman’s wife paid that visit of 
curiosity to Devreux Court the first suspicion 
cameto Magdalen that her self-sacrifice might 
have been Teally only a cruel kindness, put 
hearing no more of Miss Devreux’s engagement 
sae put it down to idle gossip, but this mérn- 
ing’s interview with Sir Claude had brotght 
back her doubt. 

Half an hour’s reflection and Magdalen under- 
| stood all. Her husband, returning to his native 








' . . 
most of her time with his mother. It was + 
most natural arrangement in the worid, 
“ He might have waited,” thought Macc 





bitterly. “It is barely three mon 
heard of my death. Perhaps he thi he hs 


aeited long enough. On! why Go poets ay 
painters tell us so much of the i happiness ct love? 
My love for Keith is stronger tnan any love | 
have ever known or read of, and yet it has ‘Renee 
brought me happiness—never one.” 

Butait wasa far nobler, more unselfish Tore 
than Rosalie’s. Even in this momen: ,: 
‘supreme agony Magdalen never teria pined in 
‘the’thought that the fair girl whom Keita Wouid 
eventually wed could be no true wife, tira; ;; 
Heaven gave them children ‘those cailiye, 
could not inherit’the fair lands of ‘the Joveiyn;. 
Such thoughts woul have ‘been “sweerest.cop. 
solation ‘to some women, ‘they ‘never cane ; 
‘Magdalen. 

“Tt i is only natural he should wish to marr,’ 
thought the unlovedwife. “I hopedf iz is Mic. 
Devreux Sir Claude 'will-change his mind. A, 
I shall see her day after day, and if sine loi; 
on me as something ‘more than ah upper servar: 
she m ive me her eonfitienee, way talk to w; 
of ‘him. ‘Oh! Heaven, could I bear it?” 

She lunched with Sir ‘Claude as ‘weval, ani 
pre ‘troubled as hewws ‘the baroz:.: 
noticed : very ill she looked. 

“ Cinape "will be a fdlse alarm,” ine s:i*,. 
fussily. “But quite expett agerntiema cn 
— you will Kindly see thet we are no: 2. 


“He never had ‘been interrupted since lis. 
Grey came to be his Housekeeper, but he toryo: 
‘that. 

“(Which rooms would you like prepared for 
‘Migs Devreux, Sir Claude ?” 

*dI really don't-know. Please yoursel:.” 
‘Ts she fond ‘of flowers? Wouid sie liie 
‘those opening on to the balcony ?” 
He snook his head. 
“I will leave it all to you.” 
It will be a sad home-coming,” said Magia- 
len, moved with pity in spite of herseif for the 
girl she believed to be-her happy rival. “ Mus 
Devreux is leaving old friends; I sould like ser 
to be comfortable here even if she coes not stay 
long.” 
Sir Claude looked bothered. 
“J wish Ethel had been more sensiile.” 
“She is very young.” 
“Eighteen. ‘But she ought tohave had more 
sense.” ; 
“You must remember I don’t know how sie 
has displeased you.” 
“She has chosen to fancy herself in love with 
a man she ought to have lovked on asa 
brother.” 
- Adopted brothers and sisters are dangerous 
things,” with a wistful smile. 
“ And then of course. she never sees that bet 
cousin wishes to make her Marenioness of 
Alionby. I am not‘an ambitious man, I: nould 
never have interfered if only the girl nad ven 
moderately sensible, but to fancy a man no nas 
spent the best years of his life wandering noone 
knows where, who was in love with someoze 
else while she was a little child, why, I callit 
disgraceful.” a 
“Has Lord Allonby been complaining toyou- 
with a look of‘scorn that amy’man should play 
such a part. 
“Jack Tremaine? Oh, dear no. He world 
never do that sort of thing. He’sacapital felio™ 
Much nearer her own age. On, she’]] get over 
it all right, and when she’s Marehioness 4 
Alionby I daresay she’il be very muci obliged 
to me for preventing her from throwing sere 
away upon Keith Jocelyn.” 
“«« Perhaps.” 
«You don’t seem ‘very convinced.” 
«Tam not.’ 
“Tam afraid you'aré romantic.” 
«I think there is nothing in he te “‘WOrs 
sweet as love ’or yet so full of pain.’ ‘ 
Sir Claude looked at her in bewilderm emt; * 
seldom spoke on such a theme. Wha‘ * 
face she had. He fell to wondering wiies5eF *” 
had cared very much for “that teilow Ut) 








land, nad fallen in iove with the girl who spent 


and if her love nad been full of ‘pain. 
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«Jt isa good thimg you have no daughters,” 
he said, with a touch of humour. 

“ Why ?” m 

«With your sentiments you would let them 
marry clerks on @ hundred a year.” 

«Certainly, if the clerks loved them.” 

« You believe in love.” fen, wt 

Believe in it! She whose life had been one 
torture of late years for the want of it! 

The carnation colourrushed into her beautiful 
pale face, but she only bent her head and 
answered, quietly, “Yés.” 

Sir Claude’s wind was full of conflicting 
emotions. A year ago he would have said that 
he was anold man, for him “ love,” “sentiment ” 
and all that sort: of thing were over. Only 
yesterday as he heard Rosalie Norton appeal to 
him in her mother’s name’ he had felt certain 
that his heart was buried in the grave of his first 
Meat to-day, watching the various changes of 
Magdalen’s speaking face, Sir Claude began 
euddenly to remember innumerable instances of 
men whose second love had been stronger even 
than their first. 

His mind seemed to be full of cases where 
men of fifty turned had married young 
wives and loved them—ay, and been loved back 
again. 

Sys very comfortable ‘with Mrs. Grey as 
housekeeper, but to-day he woke up to the fact 
that he could ‘not expect to retain her long in 
that capacity. 

A woman yet'in her early prime, a woman 
whose face and mariners would have done credit 
io the highest rank-(poor Magdalen, in ‘the 
eatlier months of ber marriage she had spent her 
vhole time in arduous ‘self-improvement that 
she might be “fit” for Keith’s wife when he 
came back; she only ceased ‘when she realised 
that he never would come back to her), 
Sir Claude came’ to the conclusion that life 
without the graceful widow would be unbearable. 
If Ethel worried her ‘with ‘airs and graces he 
vould tell the young lady plainly ‘to be ‘polite. 
Rather than risk losing ‘Magdalen he would 
wake her Lady Devreux. 

She littie guessed ‘all that ‘was-pasting in’ his 
thoughts as she rose-quickly, and ‘said : 

“It is past two ‘o’clock; Sir Claude. ‘Perhaps 
your visitor is ‘not coming, after all.” 

The baronet shrugged his shotilders and re- 
paired to the library. Magdalen went upstairs 
to her own room ‘and‘sat down by the window. 
The curtains screened’ her.from view. Unseen 
nerself she could watch the whole approach’ to 
the Court. 

_Full half an hour she had kept her watch when 
s.¢ heard the sound of steps, and looking down 
she saw the only man she had ever loved, the 
tusband who had wandered for years in ‘foreign 
lands rather than recognise her as his wife. 

She had never seen him since the stormy 
weeting when he laid down the terms of their 
married life. How changed he looked now. 
Older, of course, and ‘bronzed with foreign 
tavel, but there was a hope im his face, a glad 
pride in his smile which had been wanting then. 
_ Never in her life had she seen him look 0 
appy. 

Never in her whole life had she Joved him so 
wadly, so intensely, so passionately as now, when 
‘ne saw him comeas'a wooer to Devreux Court, 
‘o ask that the fair young daughter of the house 
might fill the place which by every law of man 
ind Heaven belonged to that lonely watcher up- 
stairs, 

_ The door was opened by theobsequious Joliffe, 

- husband disappeared, and Magcalen, leaning 
ack in her chair with clasped hands, tried to 
tealise ‘the consequence of her self-sacrifiee. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
REJECTED. 
For aught that ever I could read, 
ould hear, by tale or history, 
Re course of true love never did run smooth, 


Fira Joceiyn felt.a strange uneasiness as 


' ; xe 
the nearest station for Devreux Court. He him- 


self had no very close intimacy with Sir Claude, 
and knew little of his character, but from ail 
sides he had heard of his eccentricity, and it 
must be confessed he looked forward to his visit 


tance. 

Keith was the heir of Jocelyn, and -he knew 
that few nobles would have refused his alliance 
for their daughters. Though he was far too 
chivalrous to vount himself worthy of Ethel he 
could not help knowing he was what society 
termed a “ good match,” and yet he felt very 
doubtful of his reception. 

Sir Claude seemed to take a delight in beg 
different to his neighbours. Who knew but 
his matrimonial views might also be opposed to 
theirs ? 

A strange remembrance of his unlucky mar- 
riage, the marriage which had followed upon ‘no 
courtship or engagement, came to Keith. He 
was about to put another woman in his wife’s 
place, a beautiful creature whom he loved as he 
had never loved Magdalen, and yet through ‘all 
his journey the face which haunted him was not 
that of Ernel Devreux, but of Magdaien. Never 
in his life had he thought of her so kindly as 
now. 


“T have often doubted it, but now that I know 
what love is I understand that Magdalen loved 
me.” 

He found no eatriage waiting at the station, 
and its absence annoyed him more thanit had 
annoyed Rosalie the day before. 

“I shall look like a miiler when I get to 
Devreux Court if I walk through ail this.dust,”’ 
he said, impatiently, to a porter. 

The porter apologised, but .assured Mr. 


at that station by any chance unless it was 
ordered beforehand. 

A gentlemanly-looking individual, whose 
dress showed him to bea clergyman, came for- 
ward, and raising his hat asked if Mr. Jocelyn 
would do him the favour of taking:a seat in his 
chaise. He was driving home and should pass 
the Court gates. . 

* IT shall be most grateful,” answered Keith, 
cheerfully, ‘*if I shan’t be im your way.” 

“*Not atail.” 

It was a nice little chaise enough, just the kind 
of vehicle country clergymen affect. There was a 
small boy behind in buttons. The Rev. Mr. 
Brown was fond of comfort. 

“Sir Claude does not ‘e t me,” Keith 
thought: fit to explain. “I never thought. iv 
nécessafy to order a'fly beforenand.” 

‘* Visitors are rare here. Idaresay you have 
heard that, Mr. Jocelyn, though ;you. have been 
away so long.” 

Keith looked intently at the speaker, and then 
held out his hand. 

“« Why, it’s dear old Brown !” 

Fortunately the clergyman did not resent the 
familiarity of the address. He had been Keith’s 
coach long ago, and was delighted to recognise 
his favourite pupil. 

«‘And-you are living here ?” 

Close by.: I have been at Devreux’ for years 
now. It is a very pretiy place, though rather 
dull to such a traveller as you.” 

Keith winced, as he often did at any sudden 
mention of his travels. Then he talked to his 
old-friend of many subjects of mutual interest, 
told him of his sisters—Mr. Brown had stayed 
three months with his pupil at the Manor and 
knew the young ladies well—Louise’s children 
and Maude’s admirers, but he said never a word 
of Maude’s friend who was the real cause of his 
coming to Devreux Court. 

“How time passes!” cried the clergyman. 
«Why, I ‘remember Miss Jocelyn a cnild of 
ei¢ht, and now she bas been presented at 
€ourt !” 

“Weare all getting old; then, with an 
effort, “Do you see much of your parishioner, 
Sir Claude Devreux ?” 

‘Much more thanI did. Sir Claude has come 
out wonderfully these last three months. My 
wife says she mever saw @ man sO much im- 





jeurneyed through the pleasant country to 





to his future father-in-law’ with sincere reluc- | 


“ She loved me,” murmured the young man. | 





Jocelyn it was always so. There never was a fly | 


** There was rdom for it, I believe.” 

‘Perhaps. Ifaney he had grown old before 
| his: time, because he had no one to rouse him 

| out of bis library. Things are different now. 
| Sir Claude comes to church every Sunday, and 
if I call and ask him for a subscription Phave haif 
| an hour’s chat with him, instead of the butler 
| bringing mea cheque in an envelope with Sir 
Ciande’s compiiments and he’s too ill to see any- 
one.” 

« And what has produced this change ?” 

But Mr. Brown was not inclined to say. He 
}and his wife were ‘both of. opinion that 
| Claude’s housekeeper would one day becone 
| Lady Devreux, and why should they incur ner 
| il will by revealing ner. secret before she an- 
nounced it herself ? 

The clergyman knew quite well that Keita 
would be on Miss Devreux’s side on the matter, 
so he was wary and turned the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

“May we hope to see Miss Devreux back 
soon ? she has been away a long while now.” 

Keith Jocelyn smiled. 

** She is too fair a flower to pine in solitude.” 

At the Court gates Keith got’ down, refusing 
the offer of his friend in need to drive him up <o 
the house. Then he went on alone, his thoughts 
very full of the fair girl for whose hand he had 
come to ask. 

t struck him as singular that his appearance 
caused no surprise. The butler looked as though 
uninvited visitors were an everyday occurrence. 

“Sir Claude is in the library, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“Will you take my card and say I wish to see 
him ?” 

Another moment and he stood face to face 
with Ethel’s father. 

No, his little love had been right, there was 
no resemblance between her and her only 'sur- 
viving parent, but what a courtly, dignified man 
he looked—more like a knight of olden days than 
a modern recluse. 

**You are very welcome,” said Sir Claude, 
taking Keith’s hand and drawing forward a 
chair opposite his own. “I hope the-earl and 
countess:are quite well.” 

They were, and Keith said so, and then sat in 
silence for aninstant. He very seldom felt ata 
loss, but the conversation had not begun as be 
anticipated. If only Sir Claude had expressed 
surprise at his arrival he could have had the 
whole business over in five minutes. As it was 
the baronet took his visit quite as a matter of 
course, and Keith felt, for the first time almost 
in his life, awkward. 

“ Did you walk from the station ?’” 

“I was fortunate enough to recognise an old 
friend in your clergyman, and he gave me a seat 
in his chaise.” 

«Brown isa good fellow, much better than 
his wife. That woman will be the death of me, 
I feel certain, some day.” 

Keith was fuming with impatience. He had 
not left his darling, he had not travelled all 
these miles to discuss the merits of Mrs. Brown 
or Mrs. anybody else. He was longing to com- 
mence the real object of nis visit, but Sir Claude 
seemed resoived not to give him an opportunity. 

“It is along time.since you were at Devreux.” 

“ Yes, I have been away from, England some 
years.” 

“So Iheard. You area good deal aitered.” 

““Bive years make changes.” 

“They have not made any here. Devreux 
looks exactly as it did five years ago. It is a 
whim of mine that nothing should be altered.” 

“It is very beautiful.” 

“Ay, itis a fine old place, net so grand as 
Jocelyn perhaps, but wilder and more pic- 
turesque.” 

This was not progress. Keith made a desperate 
effort. 

“I daresay you were surprised to see me, Sir 
Claude ?” he began, uneasily, 

*« Not the least in the world, my dear boy. I 
never am surprised at anything.” 

“TI wished to write to you, but my father and 
mother were both of opinion that I ought to 
come, that’such a course Was more respectiul to 
you.” 

The baronet smiled. 
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«Am I such an old fogy as all that? Well,I 
am glad to see you all the same, though you 
have taken care to let me know I only owe 
your visit to your parents. Will you stay for a 
few days; we are very quiet after London 
gaieties ?” 

“A thousand thanks, but I must get back to- 
night ; they are expecting me.” 

«Well, I hope I shall see you in town before 
long. Iam thinking of coming up to fetch my 
daughter; I am sure Lady Jocelyn must be get- 
ting tired of her.” 

«* No one could do that.” 

Sir Claude smiled. 

«Your family have been very kind to her,” 
he said, simply, “ but still her rightful place is 
at home, and I do not like to think that the last 
of the Devreux is almost a stranger here.” 

Here was Keith’s opportunity and he seized 
it. 

“Tt is about her that I came to see you, Sir 
Claude. Will you give me your daughter? I 
love her better than my life, and I will do what 
heart and strength can to make her happy ; she 
shall never know a sorrow if only you will let 
her be my wife.” 

Sir Claude rose and paced the room two or 
three times. 

“T wish you had not asked me this,” he said, 
at last, stopping opposite the young man and 
speaking more sadly than angrily. ‘ Your 
mother has been the kindest friend my Ethel 
ever had. Why must you disturb all that ?” 

“Why should I not ask you?” cried Keith, 
gtTowing angry at the words. ‘Of course I am 
not worthy of such a treasure as Ethel, but at 
least, in a worldly point of view, I am her 
equal.” 

“« Precisely.” 

“We are both free. We love each other.” 

“You surely do not mean that you have 
spoken to my daughter, that you have been so 
lost to all sense of honour ?”’ 

«“What do you mean?” cried Keith, angrily. 
«What dishonour can there be in offering an 
honest love, an unsullied name ?” 

“I trusted my daughter to your mother’s 
eare. She at least should have saved me from 
this.” 

“It was not herfault. I spoke to Ethel with- 
out her knowledge. Of course I told her after- 
wards, and she and the earl are delighted at my 
choice.” 

Sir Claude continued his excited walk. In 
very truth the baronet was sadly puzzled. See- 
ing Keith’s honest, noble face, hearing him 
plead his own cause, Sir Claude could but think 
that Rosalie Norton was mistaken; this man 
could never have been her lover. He resolved 
to try. 

«Are you free?” asked the baronet, simply. 
“Are you free to ask any girl to be your 
wife ?” 

Keith flushed hotly. How could this secluded 
bookworm have learned the secret which had 
been kept from his own parents ? 

“Tam free.” 

“Forgive the question; it is better that we 
should understand each other. You were not 
free six months ago? An entanglement which 
had happened before you went abroad still ex- 
isted ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Keith, “ it existed.” 

«*Then surely you are answered, Mr. Jocelyn. 
How could I, how could any father, give his 
daughter to you?” 

Sir Claude was alluding to an engagement to 
marry a living woman. Keith was referring to 
the existence of his unhappy wife. They were 
at terrible cross purposes, and for Rosalie 
Norton’s sake the baronet would not be more 
explicit. 

** Poor girl!’ he thought, sadly, “‘ her tale was 
true enough; he admits it himself. The en- 
gagement formed before he went abroad con- 
tinued till quite lately, till he saw Ethel, in fact. 
Well, I will keep my word. Rosalie’s daughter 
shall have a chance of winning back her lover. It 
would be cruel kindness to Ethel to let her 
marry a man so utterly unprincipled.” 

“I do not see the inference at all,” persisted 
Keith. “If I had come to you six months ago 





I grant you could not have accepted meas a 
suitor for your daughter’s hand, but now no- 
thing stands between us. I am free.” 

«People’s ideas of freedom differ,” said Sir 
Claude, with an almost imperceptible shrug of 
his shoulders. Then, in a different voice: “I 
am more sorry than I can express that you should 
have come to meon such anerrand. My daughter 
owes the happiest days of her life to Lady 
Jocelyn, but not even for your mother’s sake 
could I give my consent to such a thing as your 
marriage with my daughter.” 

He spoke slowly and deliberately. There was 
no anger or excitement in his manner. Keith 
would rather far that Sir Claude had refused his 
suit with passionaterage. There was something 
in the fixed courtesy of the baronet’s words 
that told the suitor he meant just what he 
said. 

“T love her,” urged Keith. “ People say you 
do not care much for your daughter, Sir Claude. 
—- should you deny her to one who idolises 

er?” 

“TI do not think myself bound to give my 
reasons,” answered Sir Claude, “but for the 
sake of the old friendship between our families 
I will explain a little of my meaning. Ido not 
believe in your love for Ethel.” 

“Not believe in it!” fairly astounded. 
Claude, would you doubt my word ?” 

“‘T am looking back upon what I know of the 
circumstances of your life. No matter how I 
gained my knowledge, you will not deny that it 
is correct. When you left England you were 
not ‘free.’ ” 

“*T acknowledge it fully.” 

“T know all,” continued Sir Claude, “and I 
think you have behaved shamefully.” 

Keith rose. Devotedly as he loved Ethel 
there were some insults hecould not stand. He 
was a Jocelyn, and they had ever been a proud 
and honourable race. 

“That is sufficient,” he answered, passion- 
ately. “I will not stay to hear your further 
opinions, Sir Claude. Fortunately everyone 
does not agree with you. I came here to ask 
for your consent to my marriage with your 
daughter. I little imagined the reception I 
should meet.” 

“IT belong to the old school,” returned Sir 
Claude. “I do not like to hear of a woman 
wronged and deserted.” 

“Ido not take your remarks as applying to 
myself.” 

** As you please.” 

« At least you cannot always have your cruel 
will,” cried Keith,triumphantly. “In less than 
three years my darling will be of age, then no 
one can keep us apart.” 

“If your affection for each other lasts so 
long.” 

“TI have no doubt of that.” 

**Haven’t you? We shall see.” 

The words rang in Keith’s ears almost as a 
threat as he left the room. He would not see 
Sir Claude’s offered hand; he would not listen 
to Joliffe’s offer of refreshments, but set off slowly 
and dispiritedly down the avenue he had entered 
so joyously barely one hour before. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 
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Tue Sra-Cucumprr.—Dr. Johnson tells an 
extraordinary story of a sea-cucumber which he 
possessed. He forgot to furnish it with fresh 
water, and the creature became sick and de- 
jected. Under this neglect it wasted away ina 
most remarkable manner. One by one it ejected 
its tentacles, its teeth, its digestive tubes. 
These fragments lay here and there scattered 
about the aquarium. Still, what was left of the 
creature was not dead. Its empty sack con- 
tracted at the least touch. As soon as fresh 


i 
water was provided the animal began to Fevin: 
again, reproducing one after another of tire log 
organs, and at the end of two or three monty 
appeared to be as well and as happy as befor 

Wars or THe Hummine-Breps.—Wheney: 
it happens that two of the species meet among 
my flowers, they signal the encounter with ; 
shrill war-cry, and dash at eaeh other in fleres 
antagonism. The spirit of Bellona inflam, 
their souls. For an instant they close togezie, 
then give each other chase, and with the spe 
of meteors are lost tomy view. Shortly afze, 
the return of one alone announces that the yi, 
tory has been quick and decisive. Diminutiy 
as are these puny sprites, they are hearijy 
charged with combativeness. The entire rac 
are pugnacious and quarrelsome to an extragp. 
dinary degree, impudently assaulting each other, 
and birds of mucn greater size which ventuy 
into their neighbourhood or occasion them ; 
fancied annoyance. Even the hawk is not safs 
from their attacks and has been seen worriej 
and whipped by them. Mr. Bates remaris, iy 
delineating their truculent disposition and tix 
perpetual battles occurring in every flowery noi 
in the tropic where they congregate: “One vill 
knock another off its perch, and the'two will» 
fighting and screaming away at a pace hardly » 
be followed by the eye.” 

Onz or THE SeEa-Serpents.—The basking 
shark is one of the largest fishes of the grow 
to which it belongs. It is sometimes as mu 
as thirty-six feet in length. The circumféerene 
is enormous in proportion to its length. 0x 
which had a length of thirty-three feet measured 
twenty-four feet round. Its weight may bew 
much as eight or ten tons, and the height of its 
body above the ground may be eight or nix 
feet. The fish has the remarkable habit o 
floating on the surface of the sea and basking 
in the sun. It is generally seen between Jun 
and the beginning of winter; it abounds on the 
coast of Donegal, and frequents the west coast 
of Scotland when the wind is northerly. We 
terly winds appear to bring it up tne Channel, 
and during their prevalence it has been sea 
or cast ashore along the southern coast of Eng- 
land. These enormous sharks frequently swin 
in pairs, following each other, and the long, 
moving mass has more than once been descrivei 
as a sea-serpent. On one occasion the se 
serpent was supposed to have been cast ashore 
on the Surrey coast; when examined it wis 
already in an advanced state of decomposition, 
but was measured by the village schoolmastt 
and sketched, and considered to have a lengia 
of about seventy feet. Fortunately a few jos 
of its back-bone were collected, and afterwaris 
examined. They presented all the characters 
the vertebra of the basking shark; and tw 
large individuals lying end to end satisfactorily 
accounted for the supposed length of tnat st 
serpent. 

Eccentric Men.—In Jessamina County, Xj. 
a man by the name of Briven would never ent 
his house except by the back door, and neve 
leave except by the front. He selected early i 
life the spot for his burial beneath an old os 
tree remote from all other graves in an opél 
field, and there was buried. Mr. Mackay Dur 
can, of the same county, whose occupation, ti 
of a carpenter, is altogether unfavourable to te 
pursuit of knowledge, is one of the most learn 
men, after a fashion, in America. He know 
the date of every important event in the world’s 
history, year, month, and day, and, when esl” 
tial, the minute. His knowledge of the family 
history of all prominent people is sometslls 
marvellous. 

A Srrgzr Ovrrace mn Oxrp Epinsun6i~ 
One of the last brawls in which swords wel 
drawn in the High Street occurred in 17% 
when, under strong external professions of rg! 
Sabbath observance and morose sanctity 
manner, there: prevailed much of secret - 
bauchery, that broke forth at times. On ™ 
evening of the 2nd of February there had a 
sembled a party in Edinburg whom drinking 
and excitement nad so carried away that nothil3 
less than a dance in the open High Street wo 
satisfy them. Among the party were }253' 





Fleming, of the Scots Brigade, in the Dutca 
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+.» whose father, Sir James Fleming, Knight, 
unten Lord Provost in 1861 ; Thomas Burnet, 
a gentleman of the Horse Guards; and John 
Galbraithy, son of a merchant in the City. The 
ten o’clock bell had been tolled in Iron Spire to 
warn all good citizens home, and these gentle- 
men, with other bacchanals, were in full frolic 
ata part of the street where there was no light 
save such as might fall from the windows of the 
nouses, when a sedan chair, attended by two 
footmen, one of whom bore a lantern, approached. 
In the chair was no less a personage than David 
Earl, of Laren, General of the Scottish Ord- 
nance, and Member of the Privy Council, pro- 
ceeding on his upward way to the Castle, of 
which he was Governor. It was perilous work 
to meddle with such a person in those times, but 
the ensign and his friends were in too reckless a 
mood to think of consequences, so when Gal- 
braith, in his dance, reeled against one of the 
footmen, and was warned off by an imprecation, 
Fleming and his friend of the Guards said: “ It 
would be brave sport to overthrow the sedan in 
the road.” At once they assailed the earl’s ser- 
vants,and smashed the lantern. His lordship 
spoke indignantly from his chair ; then, drawing 
his sword, Fleming plunged it into one of the 
servants; but he and the others were over- 
powered and captured by the spectators. The 
young “ Rufflers,” on learning the rank of the 
man they had insulted, were naturally greatly 
alarmed, and Fleming dreaded the loss of his 
commission, though in a foreign army. After 
suffering a month’s imprisonment they were 
glad to profess their sorrow publicly on their 
knees before the Privy Council (as the record 
attests), and thus to obtain their liberty. 

In Devon, as late as 1855, it was the practice 
to carry children who were suffering from 
whooping cough, fasting, into three parishes on 
aSunday morning. Asa cure for sore throat, 
the 8th Psalm was read seven times for three 
successive days over the patient. 

Tur Japanese have discovered that a few 
seconds previous to an earthquake the magnet 
temporarily loses its power. They place a cup of 
vell metal under a suspended horseshoe magnet 
which has @ weight attached to its armature. 
On the magnet becoming paralysed, the weight 
drops upon the cup and gives the alarm, and out 
tush the family to the open air for safety. 


LORD HATHERLEY. 


Tur death of Lord Hatherley took place on the 
9th ult.,at a quarter past two o’clock at his 
residence in Great George Street, Westminster. 
Tne noble and learned lord had been seriously ill 
throughout the previous week, arid, indeed, in the 
last few days no hope was entertained of his re- 
covery. His lordship was in an unconscious 
statesome time before death, which happened in 
the presence of the Rev. F. J. Wood, of Leeds 
(nis nephew), his butler, housekeeper, and house- 
maid. Lord Hatherley (Right Hon. William 
Page Wood, F.R.S., second son of the late Sir 
Matthew Wood, Bart., many years one of the 
members for the City of London, and brother of 
the late Rev. Sir J. P. Wood, Bart., who died 
February 21, 1866), born in 1801, was educated 
at Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
— he graduated in high honours, obtained a 
plbwship, and was called to the barat Lincoln’s 
rs in 1827, He was one of the members in the 
Pee interest for the city of Oxford from 
ne 1847, till December, 1852, Vice-Chan- 
py of the County Palatine of Lancaster from 
on till 1851, and was Solicitor-General from 
till he was appointed a Vice-Chancellor in 
ecember, 1852. He resigned the latter post in 
Te ch, 1868, when he was appointed a Lord 
stice of Appeal in Chancery, and sworn of the 
tat Council. When Mr. Gladstone became 
7 in December, 1868, the dignity of Lord 
. — of Great Britain was conferred on 
pot liam Page Wood, who on the 10th of that 
Hath was created Baron Hatherley, of Down 
erley, Gloucestershire. On October 15, 





1872, he resigned the office of Lord Chancellor 
in consequence of failing eyesight, and was suc- 
ceeded on the woolsack by Lord Selborne. Lord 
Hatherley was the author of “ The Continuity of 
Scriptures, as declared by the Testimony of Our 
Lord, and of the Evangelists and Apostles.” 

Lord Hatherley hasdied a comparatively poor 
man. Strange, indeed, for one who was a suc- 
cessful lawyer, for many years a judge, for four 
years Lord Chancellor with £12,000a year, for 
nine years the recipient of a Chancellor’s pension 
of £5,000 a year. Yet, still more strange when 
it is remembered that Lord Hatherley had no 
family ; that he was not a society man, and that 
he was the plainest of men in all his habits and 
modes of living. He affected to despise wealth 
on the ground that it was wrong for a man 
leaving no children to leave a large fortune be- 
hind him. Yet he regularly took his pension, 
though failing health prevented him fulfilling 
those duties in the Court of Final Appeal whica 
are expected of Law Lords. He was charitable, 
and his gifts to religious objects, especially in 
Westminster, where he lived and died, were 
numerous but not munificent. 

The late Lord Hatherley was a Sunday school 
teacher at St. John’s Church, Westminster, for 
upwards of forty years. He attended to his 
duties each Sunday, notwithstanding that he 
was Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, and 
he only resigned his class in 1877 in consequence 
of bodily infirmity and failing eyesight. 

Lord Hatherley’s title becomes extinct by his 
death, and it is the third peerage of the United 
Kingdom which has been extinguished this 
year, the others being the earldom of Beacons- 
field and the barony of Hanmer. The additions 
to the peerage this year have hitherto been but 
two, Prince Leopold having been created Duke 
of Albany and Lord Odo Russell Lord Ampt- 
hill. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Oh, wengeance—sweeter art thou than the kiss 
Of tips that love, or woman’s soft embrace. 


“IF you will stand aside I will find the keys,” 
says the nurse. 

Her marvellous coolness remains quite unim- 
paired, and in her quiet tones no tremor of agita~- 
tion is perceptible. Sim Blunt feels thoroughly 
ashamed of his own excitement as he obeys that 
calm behest. 

Yet. the moments seem like hours, and he can 
scarcely refrain from interrupting the syste- 
matic search she has commenced amongst the 
short grass, a search which leaves not an inch 
uncovered, and which never crosses the same 
spot twice, : 

“Here they are,” continues Mrs. Matthews, 


rising. 

Swiftly, deftly, she fits one to the lock; then 
withdraws a bar he had overlooked. .The barrier 
is passed, the world is before them, the quondam 
gold-digger is free once more. 

“Come along, ma'am, quick!” he cries, im- 
patiently. 

But the nurse is still occupied with the door. 
She has removed the massive key, and is trans- 
ferring it to the outside. 

«There !” she exclaims, triumphantly, as the 
bolt shoots home. “That will ensure us a 
quarter of an hour’s start, I trust. I ama good 
walker, Mr. Biunt. You need not moderate 
your pace for me.” 

“JT hadn’t thought of doing so, ma’am,” re- 
turns her companion, in an apologetic growl ; 
and again he is ashamed, admitting to himself 
that in spite of heartfelt gratitude he had 
begun to feel that his preserver would be a clog 
upon the celerity of his movements, and that 
he was in truth longing to take to his heels 
and run away. 





Perhaps Mrs. Matthews divines that uncon- 
fessed impulse, and desires to anticipate its ex- 
pression. 

“At this pace,” she says, sadly, “ we sbalk 
reach the bottom of the hillin four minutes. 
There are three roads which branch off in dif- 
ferent directions. You shall take one, and [ 
another.” 

« Durned if I do!’ cries Mr. Blunt, sturdily, 
his manliness reasserting itself, and trying to 
atone by vehemence for previous short-comings. 
‘«*T’ll be durned if I desart ye, ma’am.” 

“There is no question of desertion,” says the 
nurse, softly. ‘Your liberty is at stake and 
mineis not. If they overtake me they can do 
nothing, but if they overtake and overpower 

‘ou——’ 

“They'll never take me alive, never no 
more,” asserts Sim Blunt, grimly, balancing 
his chisel. 

“ Pray be prudent ; do not undo all our efforts 
by rash folly,” implores the nurse, apprehen- 
sively. “Go as quickly as you can to some 
respectable solicitor, convince him that you are 
sane anda man of means, then act upon his 
advice. Good bye. I wish you weil, Mr. 
Blunt. Perhaps-—perhaps we may never meet 
again.” 

She stops and puts out her hand. Those 
quiet tones are very sorrowful, and they quaver 
a little, now that all danger is for the time 
being past. Sim Blunt stops also, forgetting his 
fears in his astonishment. 

“Never meet again!” he repeats. Why? 
Where are you goin’, my lass?” 

“I do not know. I have not considered.” 

** Where do your friends live, ma’am ?” 

“T have not a friend in the world. Ido not 
want friends. I never had but one, and he 
deceived me,” cries Mrs. Matthews, the normal 
quietude of her manner broken up by some 
great sudden emotion. 

Mr. Blunt looks at her curiously and com- 
passionately, as though the hasty words had 
soppies a clue to something which had puzzled 

im. 

“* My dear,” hesays, with a grave gentleness, 
which sits not unbecomingly, “ my dear, you’l? 
never be without a friend, nor never want a 
friend, as long as Sim Blunt’s above ground, 
arter all you’ve done for him. Have ye got any 
money at all ?” 

**T have five pounds,” says the nurse. ‘“ You 
may take half of it, if you like.” 

“‘ Lor’ bless ye, lass, I wasn’t thinkin’ of my- 
self,’ answers the quondam _ gold-digger, 
hastily. “Ican lay my hands on as many 
hundreds, or thousands, for the matter o’ thar, 
in a day or two if I like. But Ill take one 
sovereign, if you’ll lend it me, seein’ as them 
durned thieves at the ‘Sanitarium’ cleaned 
me out longago. And I’ll meet you to pay you 
back and talk over the futur’ at the Knollys 
Arms at Astonburne either to-morrow or the 
next day, if you’ll go and stop there.” 

“Twill go,” says Mrs. Matthews, taking out 
her purse and handing him the coin. 

Mr. Blunt detains the hand, holding it awk- 
wardly and cautiously, as though he feared to 
hurt it by the pressure of his rough fingers. 

“Remember what I say, my dear. Sim 
Blunt’s your grateful friend, now and always. 
That’s enough words. Good bye.” 

But he forgets to release her hand in the in- 
tensity of his gaze until a vivid blush over- 
spreads the comely face, and the nurse glances 
at him timidly. 

Then Mr. Blunt drops the little palm as 
though it had been red hot and walks away 
with hasty abruptness. 

« It’s impossible—it can’t be so—it don’t stand 
to reason—a chap like me,” he mutters, re- 
flectively, as he goes. ‘Why, she’s a lady, 
a’most. I’m blowed if six months in that 
blessed Sanitarium wouldn’t make me quite 
mad, if six weeks have given me such a thought 
as that.” 

So he puts away the thought which savours 
of insanity, and goes with those long, swinging 
strides of his along the road he has chosen, one 
which a finger-post tells him leads “'l'o Duffel- 
pool—15 miles.” 
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On! the joy of being free once more. He 
whistles as he walks. He wouldshout with very: 
gladness, but that he fears labourers. coming 
early to their work will hear him and’ put 
pursuing keepers upom his ‘track. 

“To Duffelpool—15 miles.” All being well 
he will be there by breakfast time, to square a 


little debt of vengeance he owes Doctor Tom:| 


Evans, before the latter starts upon his rounds. 

“« Pray be prudent,” said: the nurse. 

Well, he will follow her advice, so far as 
Doctor Tomis concerned atall events, reserving 
imprudence and reckless disregard of conse- 
quences for that more fierce retaliation whic 
shall follow, the wiping out of the long score 
run by Sir Marmaduke Knoliys. 

It is of the baronet rather than of his other 
foes, the doctor and the lawyer, that the fugi- 





tive thinks, as the firstrred flush of dawn appears 
in the sky, as itdid that morning when, watching | 


between green, level hedgerows as he is doing | 
now, he saw the sun rise like a great bali of 
fire and heard larks chant to it a Parsee-song of 
praise, 

Heis certain now that the. other pilgrimage; 
of which he is forcibly reminded as its features 
repeat themselves with such exactness, was)to 
a grave which never existed, save in a villain’s | 
imagination, and he is, convinced that ‘the des- 
perate effort to stifle investigations by shutting 
him up in a madhouse, points to some dark 
secret on which it will be nis joyfal duty to let | 
the light of day. 

It wili be a ease of “vengeance made easy.” 
By no immediate aet of violence will he put-him- 
selfin the wrong. First the secret—tne expo- 
sure—theshame. Next the complete and final 
reckoning. 

The birds are all awake and calling to one 
another, the sun climbs higher; he begins to | 
meet labourers, going. te their work. ‘I'wo or 
three times his quick ear advises bim of vehicles 
approaching from behind, and creeping behind | 
a thick hedge or a tree he lies bidden until the 
possivle danger has. gone by. 

But the keepers do not come, and he blesses, 
audibly and terventhy, the woman whose cool 
courage liberated him, and whose quick wit left 
no means neglected to delay, the pursuit which 
was so imminent. 

“Doctor Tom Evans’s, mate? There’s his 
house, and a little path to the right leads round 
to the surgery,’ says. a hedge-carpenter, going 
to work on a gate at the entrance to Duffel- 
p ol. 

He conjectures from the sight of Mr, Blunt’s 
screwdriver and chisel that he, speaks to a 
brother of the craft on tramp, and is. somewhat 
surprised not to be solicited for.‘ a copper” as 
tne tramp moves on. 

Sim B-unz follows the little path tothe right. 
He comes to an open door with the word “ Sur- 
gery G@@”’ printed upon it in letters partially 
effaced by wind and weather. The @@, if it in- 
dicates anything, points to a second door, a few 
steps along a narrow passage laid with floor- 
eloth. 

Outside is a window, almost screened by 
shrubs. Mr. Binnt gently parts one. of them 
until he can look intothe room. Thena glow cf 





repressed anger comes into his.déep-set eyes. for 
he recognises his enemy, one of the three who 
signed the order for his incarceration. 


Half a dezen cat-like steps along the passage 
and he stands in.the presence of the man on 
wnom he has sworn to be revenged. 


“'The—aw—the maniac!” cries Doctor Tom, 
recoiling in alarm, and looking wildly but vainly 
about him for the means of escape or of de- 
fence. 

Mu. Blunt feels convinced of what he had be- 
f re suspected—that this foe has wronged him 


unwittingly, upon the strength of a foolish but 
honest conviction fostered by designing rogues. 
As certainly as he has been the vietim of their 
schemes, Doctor Tom is the dupe and tool. 

Once assured of this, Mr. Biunt’s honest wrath 
couies considerably mollified, though he dis- 

ses the fact, and his queer visage shows no 
1 Of relenting. 








‘Don’t ye stir or make no outery if ye vally | for a month,” 
| groan. 


4 
’ 


’ he says, in a deep, menacing growl. 


Tr ille, 





Andithe’ hair of Doctor Tom Evans of Duffel; 
pool almost: stands on end with fright. 

«< Wh—wh—what can’ I do for;you ?”’ he asks; 
tremblingly. 

‘* Order breakfast, I’m hungry,” answers Sim 
Blunt; and his: slit of: a mouth suddeniy 
stretches from ear tocar in one of his moiseléss 
grins, whilst bis little twinkling eyes’ almost 
disappear in cavernous recesses. 

“ Certainly—aw—I’ll see about it at.once,” 
responds Doctor Tom, with: cheerful alacrity at 
the prospect: of escaping from the madman's 
dangerous proximity. 

“No; yer won't,” says: the latter, with a 
threatening movement of, the chisel, before 
which his companion hastily retreats;to the win~ 
dow. ‘‘ ¥ou’ll stand here and shout, with: my 
hand upon your collar; to make sure you don’t 
bolt. 1 s’pose there’s.a sarvant-galin the house 
somewhere as can bring a tray of cold meat and 
a jug of. ale. I won’t trouble ye for tea or coffee; 
seein’ as: it’s past yer own breakfast-time,” adds 


| Mr. Blunt, politely. 


So food and drink are ordered in with minute 
observance of all needful precautions, and the 
madnmn gives explicit directions for the doctor’s 
behaviour during the domestic’s presence in the 
room, 

“ If you say a word beyond what's actuwaliy 
necessary; or if you stir hand or foot, I’ll be down 
on you like a\thousand bricks,” growls. Mr. 
Blunt, warningly. ‘“‘ What's this mess you were 
makin’ ?”” 

“A mustard-plaster.” 

«’Tain’t strong enough—not half strong 
enough,” says the madman, with another silen» 
grin. “ You can be makin’ it-stronger whilst! the 
gal fetches the meat and beer. Come, look 
alive,” 

“It wili burn the patient’s skin off,” protests 
Doctor Tom. 

“So much=the better. “What's the use of 
half doin’ the thing?” argues Mr. Biunt, 
oracnlarly. 

And the doctor discreetly submits, adding 
mustard from a packet which stauds near, until 
a plaster is produced such as no sane person 
would venture to apply. 

He lingers over the operation in the hope of 
propitiating his visitor, and by the time it is 
completed the refreshments ordered have been 
placed upon the table. Yet the madman does 
not commence his attack upon them. 

“ That will do,” he says, reflectively. 
put it on.” 

«Wuatr !” 

«Unbutton your collar, unfasten. your shirt, 
and lay. it.on your ¢hest. It-is for the chest, 
ain’t ib?” 

“Yes; for—aw—for the chest of one of my 
patients.” 

«Ten put it on,” repeats the madman, with 
an. Ominous. growl of command. “Or p’raps 
you'd rather 1 did it for you,” 

«‘ No—no, I will do it,” says Doctor Tom, with 
a sigh of despair. 

« Plat, press it, well down—that’s right. Now, 
button your coat over it. That'll do. Doctor 
Tom, I looks towards you, and likewise bows. 
You can sit there and see me feed.” 

As he speaks he empties a glass of beer at a 
draught and attacks tne joint with hearty good- 
will, A rare and piquant condiment the. writh- 
ings and stifled exclamations of the unfortunate 
medico seem to supply. 

“A capital thing mustard, werry useful in 
your perfession,” says Mr. Biunt, reflectively. 
‘* Makes people sick, don’t it ?” 

“Tt is an excellent emetic when mixed with 
warm water and swallowed.” 

“Umph!” comments the madman; and he 
ruminates upon that information until the meal 
is finished. 

‘‘T should like to know how to mixa strong 
’metic—it might be useful some day,”’ he solilo- 
guises. ‘“ Here’sa jug o’ warm water, and my 
beer glass ’ull do to mix in, seein’ as I’ve drunk 
alltheale. How do the plaster act, sir ?” 

‘It burts infernally. My chest will be, raw 
says. Doctor Tom, with a 


“Now 








“ Ay,| sharp remedies. is.. needed in. serious 
cases,” remarks Mr. Blunt, philosophically 
“| Now for this here ’metic as I want to kno, 
how to mix. . Will this much mustard do 2” 

“Too much—a, great. deal. too: much, except 
for a, case of poisoning,” says, Doctor Toy 
apprehensively, x 

* ‘Then. we'll suppose it is a. werry bad case of 
pisonin’. How will this do?” 

“Yon would kill the man.” 

“I don’t think so,’’ says Mr. Blunt, refioc. 
tively, .‘‘ However, we'll try it just.by way of 
experiment.. Dink it down.” 

“I won't: .Flatly—I won’t,” cries Doctor 
Tom, roused to des tion. 

“I think you’d better,” says) the madman, 
quietly, tapping his-chisel.. ‘li ’twerea tos. 
up. between, pison, and cold stvel you'd: choose 
the pison,-wouldn’t..yer ?. Warn, mustard; and 
water mayn’t.be pleasant, but,’tis harmless, so 
drink it down.and Pll be off., You may thank 
your lucky stars, Doctor, Tom,, I feel disposed to 
let you go. so,easy, considerin’ the grudge | 
owe ye for clappin’.me intoan asylum, as sane 
man as yourseli,,for nothing at: all.” 

“Sane !’’ repeats the sufferer. 

And then he holds.his,peace.. In his terror 
he sees.the lurid Jight of madness in Sim Blun;’s 
deep-set eyes, but he does not, venture to say s0, 
In terror for. his. life, and,willing to.make any 
sacrifice to preserve.it, is Doctor Tom Evans of 
Duffelpool. 

« Drink it down !”? commands his tormenter, 
savagely. ‘I give ye three warnin’s, mind, ani 
no more. Warnin’ once!” 

Piteously,. with his hand upon his smarting 
chest, the unhappy doctor looks.in the ma: 
man’s face and finds.it inflexible. 

“ Warnin’ twice !” 

A hasty glance around—a wild thought ir- 
stantly relinquished, of nérving himself to a 
struggle, Doctor Tom takes the glass into his 
trembling hand. 

“To the dregs mind, and quick, for the third 
warnin’ is coming,” growls Mr. Blunt, with a: 
sumed anger. “ Warn——”’ 

Bot as he lifts his hand‘'to strike, the emetic 
is raised to Doctor. Tom’s-lips,’ and three-fouris 
ofthe mixture are honestly swallowed wit 
almost instantaneous effect. 

Sim Biunt has satisfactorily avenged him of 
his adversary, and with agnim chuckle of deligit 
he walks away. 


CHAPTER ‘XL 


Weare deceived. We should make common cause, 
Banding ourselves togetier, true allies, 
Against a common wroig. 


TuroucH the tortuons labyrinth of «i 
streets crawls a hansoni, taking the nearest cus 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and in the hansom sis 
Lavinie Knollys, née Millefleurs, pondering We 
arguments she shall employ to.induce Monsieu 
Sharp, the avocat, to, undertake;her case. 

_ It. may seem a strange.determination that sn 
should select to defend her imterests a lawyet 
who numbers Sir Marmaduke Knollys among% 
his, clients, but the Frenchwoman has tnouga! 
the whole thing out. in, that, sapient little head 
of hers, and her, final decision is not so unwise 
as.at first blush it) may appear. i 

If “Forbes. on the British Marriage Laws, 
she reasons, be a.trustwortny authority, nothing 
cam upset:her legal claim to be acknowledged % 
Chandos: Knollys's: wife. ‘s 

But it is absolutely necessary to find a solic 
tor who will supply thé sinews of war and fig 
the case im. court after court perhaps agail:t 
the: baronet’s wealth’ on ‘the.conviction that 
timate success is certain, and that eventually be 
will be recouped for his outlay. and rewarded it 
his exertions. c 

But to find a legal speculator of this desct!> 
tion will surely be a. most, difficult task. + 
stranger would be a less likely person than oo 
who knéw all the parties concerned. ; 

The girl. has that to say, to Monsieur Sost? 
which might ineline him to favour her app) 
tion. If not, no harm will have been done, + 
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ccscainieaieeial 
is impossible she 
: ino referred lt. 
eT abe io se@- Mr. Sbarp,” she says to a 
cadaverous yout with a quill pen benind his 
ear, and whose cobmtenance is smudgedas thougb 
be bad been weeping inky tears. ig 

‘A dispute about the fare with an unprincipled 
eaoman wae looks upon a young Frenchwoman 
a3 his rightful prey nas excited her, and the 
climbing of flight after, flight of, steep stairs has 
taken away her breata. 

Her voiee sounds sharp andjagitated, and half 
a dozem heads pop up with startling rapidity 
from behind the long screen of the office desk to 
regard hem with an interested stare. i 

“What mame, miss? I’m afraid Mr. Sharp 
is engaged,” says the cadaverous youth, looking 


should in any way suffer for 


ioack at: his fellow slaves, and winking the eye 
that is nextithem. : 

“My name is Mrs. Chandos Knollys, of The 
Hall, Astomburne,” says the girl, with dig- 
1UY+ 
nthe free. and easy) manner of the ink- 
smudgec’ clerk. changes, and the heads of nis: 
companions. disappeanas if by magic. f 

“Perhaps. you'll step in here, ma’am,” he 
cuggests; respectfully, opening a door which 
reveals. a, closet) about large. enough to hold 
three people with ease, in addition toa table 
and @ newspaper, “I’m sure Mr, Sharp will 
wake a point: of seeing <you.ationce. I’m sorry 
we haven't anything more readable than the 
“Times’ to offera. lady.” 

Her predictiomie: verified. In less than two 


minutes mademeiselle hears the “ping” of a 
hand-bell, andi the,eadaverons reappears | 
to conduet her: te: big. master’s: 


“Take a seat, madaim,” requests.the solicitor, 
briskly. “I wasimetiaware Mr. Chandos had 
taken to himself a wife. May Task when the, 
happy event took place ?” 

Then mademoiselle unfolds her tale, and to 
the first portion thereof Mr. Sharp listens care- 
lessly enough with half-closed eyes and a manner 
suggestive of sudden drowsiness. But with the 
earliest mention of Scotch ground he becomes 
alert and vigilant, watching her as keenly.as a 
terrier watches for a rat. 

“ Have you any money—afew hundred pounds, 
or so'with which. to tight your case?” he asks, 
when she has finished. 

“T have not one. pound,” replies the-girl. 

Mr. Sharp. relapses. into theughtful silence 
for a minute or two. 

“I am sorry for you,’ he says, at length, 
“No respectanle lawyer will take you up; iti 
would be no joke to. enter the lists against: Sir; 
Marmaduke’s long purse. Iam at ay loss to 
comprehend why you. came to me, knowing, as 
you must do, that nis legal busimessis entirely 
wansferred i? 

“There you mistake yourself,” intersnpis:| 
mademoiselle, triumphantly: “We are alike | 
deceived, Monsieur j’Avocat, you by the father, 
and I by the son. We wilb help each other, and 
both regain our rights.” 

“Explain yourself,” says the lawyer, impa- 
tiently. ' 

“There are not many days,” continues made- 
Moiselle, “since a groom is instructed to ride 
with a note to Griffiths and: Holt, solleeeiteurs 





”> 





to tne family, as you know. ‘Tout de suite, 
Monsieur Holt arrives, the parchments are pre- 
pared, the papers are signed—it is said in the 
House that a new will has been made. How cay 
you, Monsieur Sharp, that all the legal, affairs | 
toyou have been ‘transferred 2” 


| 
“Sir Marmaduke must have broken! 
faith a, " | 


“T+ 


_ itis a peculiarity which descends and is in- 
Aerited, to break faith. If Sare Marmaduke 
ve, he has deserted you. If he die, as it is 
Cant . Natit 

aane ere long, will Sare Chandos be more re- 
oo Help to put me in my proper place, 
tae and you shall have secured a friend 
es the Court whose influence shall fail you | 

ver, 

“ . *. . 
ane cannot give you an answer off-hand. I 
Py Consider it, and let you know in the course 
;, & week, Where are you staying, Mrs. 
Anollys 2” y — 

“FG - - > ey s: 

‘lere 13 my address,” says the girl, handing 


him an envelope, whilst her eyes fiash with 
pleasure at this tardy recognition of her acquired 
surname. “I shail daily expect your letter, 
monsieur, for one week. If I receive it not I 
goto anotner ayoué. Bon jour.” 

Then the lawyer and his impecunious visitor 
bow to each other, the hand-bell is sounded, and 
mademoiselle departs. Two or three clients are 
waiting, but Mr. Sharp, after glancing at their 
names, says their business must rest awhile. 

He sits in his office chair and trims a pen, a 
process he finds favourable to deep tnought. 

“The girl told the truth throughout, I be- 
lieve,” he soliloqnises:; ‘The baronet has 
thrown me overboard; I made too sure of him, 
after the ‘Sim Blunt’ episode. Well, I must 
run-down to the Sanitarium to-morrow and in- 
vestigate that little mystery. I always intended 
to do so, but mytime bas been so much occu- 
pied. The Prenchwoman is. Mrs. Knollys. with- 
out adoubt,.and will be Lady Kmollys shortly. 
I must:take- vp her case, if only, as-a hold upon 
her husbamed. Whether or not I sell her, even- 
tually; must Gepend upon the way in whieh 
events:shapethemselves,, Come in.” 

« Nelegram, sit,” says:the cadaverous clerk, 

My, Sharp tears open the envelope carelessly, 
& Mag) too. much accustomed to receive such 
missives: even to feel curiosity concerning their 
contents. 

“Ipmrom te.Sharp: Sim Blurt has eseaped 
by-assistance af female keeper. Have scoured 
country since daybreak without suceess: Shall 
I wire baronet?” 

“I think not;; fancy Mr. Bluntmay settle his 
own rae ines a I let Soha 
murmurs ; @ quiet smile, as he 
takes a form from his.desi:and pens a reply. 

“Smarr to Iretom. Do not-wire or write to 
baronet:. -Mawer-mind abou Sim-Biunt, let him 
go. Keep matter as dark as possible.” 

«I rather think,” says the solicitor, medita- 
tively, when the telegram is despatched, “I 
rather think that if I keep quite still fora day 
or two I shall receive a communication from Sir 
Marmaduke imploring me to help him out of a 
worst fix than the last. I wili take care not 
only to make my own terms, but’ to see that I 
get them, next time.” 


ce 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Leaves have their time to fail, 

And flowers to witherat the nerth wiud's breath, 
And stars.to set—but ail, 

Thou bast all seasons for thine own, Oi, Deuth! 


«I am ill. and lonely; the sight.of a, hopeful 
young face would dome good, Confer a favour 
on one who will soon be beyond ail numan kind- 
nesses by dining with me to-morrow night ab 
six o'clock.” 

‘he extract is from an important-looking 
missive sealed with the Knollys crest and moito,, 
which the meek footman, has. delivered at Colin 
Catheart’s modest lodgings, and the young man 
accepts the, invitation gladly. 

He feels grateful for the courteous considera- 
tion with which the baronet bas, ever treated 
him, so different to Chandos’s: supercilious. in- 
solence or to my lady’s freezing haureur. Hven 
if he felt disposed to visit upon Sir Marma- 
duke the sins.of wife and son, it. were not in 
his nature to refuse a petition which, seems to 
him doubly pathetic because it comes.from one. 
whois, so rien in all the blessings of this-life 
save health and family affecticn, 

Nor is tae face an unhopeiul one which he 
carries to that téte-a;téte dinner. May’s.courage 
has shamed him, May’s determination to look 
only on the bright side has roused him from the 
listiess despondency into which he had sunk to 
the detriment of both soul and body. 

He looks less like a walking ghost; he is 


| rapidly regaining strength, and Doctor Gwynne 


and Promewneus Hornbiower, who chanced to be 
lunching with him when the meek footman 
came to; the door, were inspired to crack a joy- 
ful joke,avout, Sir Marmaduke’s temerity in 
venturing to imvite to dinner a man wuo pos- 





'sesses such an appetite as their host has just 


exhibited at his own table. 

But it would seem that the baronet expects a 
guest with an appetite, to judge from the pre- 
parations he makes to regale him. Three or 
four telegrams are despatched to London for 
rare delicacies that cannot be procured in the 
neighbourhood. 

An interview, half an hour in length by the 
clock, is held with the cook, and every dish is 
discussed with the gravity which would befita 
measure of state policy. 

Gardeners are called in and are instructed 
personally about fruit and flowers; the keepers 
have their orders concerning the game wuich 
will be required; the butler is interrogated re- 
specting rare, generous ojd@! wines, worth their 
weight in gold, which he would positively refuse 
to produce, if he only dared, for the deleetation 
of anybody save an acknowledged bon vivant. 

Sir Marmaduke has dined very. great:people 
in his time, epicures of the first watem foreign 
ambassadors, local celebrities, cabinet: ministers, 
successful generals, men who hayes steed before 
kings and eaten and drunk with, them: to beot, 
but he never displayed more fastidious-nicety in 
the arrangement of a menu tham for thtis: littie 
dinner of two, given to the mernest mabody—a 
young railway engineer. 

In health andiim spirits herallies:marvellously 
as the hour approaches, With Crimp’s assist- 
anee-he makes a carefnliteilette, displaying un- 
wonted'soli¢itude abonttine set of his collar and 

Some-stronginflkence,almost effaces many of 
the deep lines. whieh. illness.and anxiety ave 

} his. rd. face. He wiil nave 
the shutters. elésed , the lamps brought in, 
although it i daylight: still; on the plea that 
one cannot dine: properly, except by artificial 
illuminations 

The softradiance deals kindly with his swollen 
features, nor emphasises the ravages of evii 
passions, wasting diseases andracking care. lie 
shows at his best,a man who was once hand- 
some and who is personable still. The vaiet 
gazes at him in astonishment, as at one Who nas 
taken a new lease of life. 

At bis best also Sir Marmaduke shows, as with 
dignified hospitality, courteous and courtly, he 
plays the host; and as those exquisite dishes, on 
which so much thought has been lavished, are 
brought in and the generous wines cheer the 
heart of man, the liking which Colin has always. 
felt. for his entertainer. deepens to positive re- 
gard, For the baronet’s manner towards nim is 
not merely genial, it bespeaks friendship or even 
affection. 

When dinner is practically over and they sit 
looking at. one another across tne flowers and 
the queer silver dishes, fruit-laden, old family 
plate which money could not buy, the bond of* 
confidence strengthens. Whilst they toy witn 
the dessert and sip their wine Sir Marmaduke 
waxes garrulous, speaking of the past, and Colin 
listens with interest he cannot explain. 

“I have sown the wind, I am reaping the 
whirlwind,” says the invalid, sadly. ‘I am ex- 
periencing how bitter may be the ending of a 
misspent life. Soon my place will know me ne 
more, and not a soul will regret that I nave 
passed away.” 

‘‘ Believe me, I shall regret.it,” answers Colin, 
earnestly. 

“I should be glad to think so. I should ve 
glad to believe, Colin, that no matter woat may 
come to your knowledge sooner or later wita 
respect to my history you will judge me merci- 
fully, pitifully and not unkinaly, as one whe 
suffered as well as sinned.” 

“TfI had any right to judge you it should be 
thus.” 

«« Will you promise it to gratify a sick man’s 
whim ?” 

“I. promise,” answers Colin, wonderingly, 
grasping the baronet’s outstretched hand. 

“ My wife and Chandos will both be glad to 
get rid of me,” continues Sir Marmaduke. “I 
wish I had such a son as you, Colin, to close my 
eyes.” 

“And I wisn I had such a father-as youto 
make the future smoota for me.” 
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“I may be able to do something. Tell me! 
your troubles,” says the baronet, eagerly, 
with a gleam of pleasure in his bloodshot 
eyes. | 

Then the young man, impelled by an impulse 
he cannot define, unbosoms himself as he has 
never done to any human being, even to May 
Pole-Gell. 

He has been reticent to his Astonburne 
friends, unduly so perhaps. Doctor Gwynne 
and Prometheus Hornblower know vaguely that 
he seeks links in a chain of evidence, that he 
desires to unravel a mystery connected with 
himself, but as to the nature of that mystery 
they are not informed. He has not thought 

roper to volunteer information, and delicacy 
as forbidden them to seek it. 

But Sir Marmaduke appears to have no such 
ecruples. His pointed questions elicit every 
particular of the young man’s career; and, more 
especially, a minute account of all that has 
transpired since Colin’s ribs were broken in the 
lane. 

**Do not despair,” he says, at length. “ All 
things come in time to him who knows how to 
wait. I know May Pole-Gell’s character well ; 
you may trust her utterly.” 

“I do trust her,” answers Colin. ‘“ But, Sir 
Marmaduke, even if her father’s consent could 
eventually be gained, ought I to receive so much 
when I can give so little? Contrast her wealth 
with my poverty, her patrician name with my 
plebeian one ai 

«« Plebeian ! plebeian !”’ interrupts the baronet. 

«* My nameless conditon, if you will.” 

«True, I had forgotten. You are assuming 
that Miss Wraxall told you the simple truth.” 

“It has never occurred to me to doubt it,” 
says Colin,in surprise. ‘“ What object: as 

** What object has she in secluding herself from 
all society, andin cultivating eccentricity which | 
borders upon madness ? Can any information be | 
implicitly accepted which comes from so peculiar | 
a source? Forgive me for saying, Colin, that 
you have been too ready to credit a tale which 
slanders your own mother.” 























[THE AVENGER. ] 


** Forgive you! I thank you, Sir Marmaduke, 
for the reproof. What do you believe?” 

“I believe,” answers the baronet, emphatically, 
“that your mother was dishonourably wooed, 
but honourably won ; that her humble lover, Sim 


| Blunt, assisted in the elopement, and witnessed 


the ceremony, then emigrated to a foreign 
country. I believe that the young couple were 
glad to borrow his name for urgent private 
reasons on the gentleman’s side, and that within 
a year he wearied of his wife’s rustic charms and 
would gladly have persuaded both himself and 
her that their union was not indissoluble. You 
will observe that my theory tallies in every way 
with Miss Wraxali’s statement, except that it 
marries your mother to him who had engaged 
her young affections, not to the humble lover 
whom she had repeatedly rejected.” 

“ What became of my mother if your theory 
be correct ?” 

“She is without doubt dead,” answers Sir 
Marmaduke, wiping his moist brow. ‘Her 
sudden disappearance implies that her days were 
suddenly cut short, either by the visitation of 
God, by her own hand, or by that of her un- 
worthy husband.” 

“‘Youdo not think he murdered her!” cries 
Colin, aghast. 

«“No—no, notthat; that were impossible,” 
exclaims the baronet, with strange agitation. 
« But there might have been astruggle, an acci- 
dent, a—a—we waste our breath in futile con- 
jectures. Some day, perhaps, you will know 
all.” 

‘So far as I can see,” muses Colin, sorrow- 
fully, “the only person who can throw any light 
upon the whole mystery is this Sim Biunt of 
whom you have spoken; and his bones may lie 
bleaching on a foreign strand——” 

« Danged if they are though!” growls a deep 
voice behind him; and at the sound of it Sir 
Marmaduke drops a glass of wine he is in the 
act of raising to his lips. 

Then, as Colin turns his head, he sees the door 
open slowly, and behind it a tall man of broad, 


| bony figure, with a face thin almost to emacia- 


ml IMA 
an 


tion, a slit of a mouth, the lips compressed witb 
bitter, vindictive resolution, and deepset eyes 
which glow like coals of fire. 

“Sim Blunt is here,” growls the tall mat, 
lifting one of his rough, red hands with 4 
threatening gesture. ‘‘ He have been here once 
or twice afore, he have, and been sent away agi? 
—once with a lie,once on a fool’s errand, onc 
in the charge o’ keepers who locked him up in4 
loonatic asylum. And now, for the fourth ane 
last time, Sim Blunt have come back to call that 
durned villain to his account.” . 

His great red finger points straight over the 
guest’s shoulder to the ashen face of the ho, 
but even as Colin’s glance follows it the buliy 
frame of the baronet sways in his chair, the mas 
sive head lurches forward and drops upon bs 
breast. P 

It is but the work of an instant to reach and 
raise him, to prop up that heavy head wit 
pillows, to shout for Mr. Blunt to summ 
speedy assistance, a demand to which the quot 
dam gold-digger responds with malevolent 1 
mobility. 

“Let him alone! He'll come round fat 
enough, I’ll warrant. He’ll wish hisself sense 
less agin when the reckonin’ begins——” 

“Mr. Blunt!” cries Colin, in a sharp, stem 
whisper, “hand me the long bright spoon lyi23 
before you on the table.” ‘ 

There is an awful fearin that imperative com 
mand, and Sim Blunt is moved to res! 
Obedience. Burnished like a mirror is the pie’ 
of plate, and the young man steadies his wen 
bling fingers to hold it so that it almost toucné 
the baronet’s pale lips. But the brignt surta? 
remains quite undimmed, and that awful fei 
becomes a more awful certainty. aS"? 

“The reckoning has begun elsewhere, 
Colin, solemnly. ‘‘ Your foe has long been *N 
fering from heart disease, amongst otner 
ments, and Doctor Gwynne warned him to avon 
excitement, asa sudden snock might prove fst» 
Sir Marmaduke Knollys is dead” 


(To be Continucd.) 
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MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


or 


HELEN HARGRAVES. 


A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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Mr father was the rector of a small country 
parish in the south of England; he wasa hard- 
working, zealous man, absorbed in the duties of 
his profession, and enthusiastic about his work. 
Nearly all his time was devoted to his people, 
and on my mother devolved the entire care of 
us children—a goodly band of six as healthy, 
nappy, and unruly juveniles as could well be 
imagined. 

I was the third of this happy band, my two 
seniors being brothers. The only time my father 
could spare from his parish work was given to 
their education, and when they both left home 
fora public school the hours he had given to 
instructing them were suddenly and without 
any explanation and, as far as I was concerned, 
most unexpectedly transferred to me, and then 
for the first time I realised that my path in life 
would be that of a governess or companion. 

I did not relish the idea at first, but gradually 

got accustomed to it, and after a little while 
settled down steadily to work, mastering the 
rudiments of Latinand Euclid under my father’s 
rg whilst my mother taught me music and 
~Tench, and took care that needlework and 
ow knowledge should not be neg- 
lected, 
; When I was about eighteen I began to be 
He es to enter on my career, yet when it came 
. the point both my parents seemed to find it 
rarder to part with me than they had 
imagined, 
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(THE MYSTERIOUS CHAMBER. ] 


I had one or two offers of situations that I 
should have been well contented to accept, but 
neither my father nor mother seemed satisfied 
with them, and it was not till I was past my 
nineteenth birthday that an opportunity of start- 
ing in life for myself presented itself thatseemed 
too good to all of us to be allowed to let slip. 

The great folk of our neighbourhood were a 
certain Sir Clarence and Lady Dunstaville, and 
Sir Clarence and my father were fast friends. He 
was a regular thorough-going country squire, a 
staunch Conservative, ready to die for Church 
and Crown any day, and father being of the 
same way of thinking the two got on together 
capitally. 

Lady Dunstaville was fond of ts girls, and 
always ready to help mamma when she was in 
any trouble or perplexity in any way she 
could. 

Mamma had confided to her some time before 
her hopes and intentions about me. Lady Dun- 
staville had then, I remember, looked at me very 
doubtfully with raised eyebrows, and had rather 
thrown cold water on our idea, I imagined, by 
something she had whispered to mamma. 

However, it was through her eventnally that 
I got my first situation, and from a friend and 
relation of hers came the offer which even my 
parents thought too good to be refused. 

«I don’t know what we shall do without you, 
Marion,” said my father, whilst my mother wiped 
her eyes. 

** No, indeed, it is horrid you’re leaving us,” 
chimed in my sisters. ‘ Now the boys are gone 
the house will be as quiet and dull as any- 
thing.” 

« But, you see, I have my living to earn. I 
must make a beginning,’ I said, with some 
dignity. 

And after a short discussion mamma sat down 
and wrote to Mrs. Leigh, of Marweill Priory, 
saying that I should be glad toaccept her situa- 
tion and become her companion. 

«I’m glad you are to be companion and not 
governess,” she said, with a sigh of relief, as she 
sealed the letter. “ Teaching is very trying ; but 
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) I have no doubt you will get on with both Mr. 


and Mrs. Leigh.. I remember meeting them at 
Lady Dunstaville’s the year Katy was born, 
and I liked them particularly. Marwell Priory 
is a splendid old place, I believe.” 

«And Marion is to act as secretary to Mr. 
Leigh when occasion requires,” said father. ‘‘ He 
is busy, I hear, looking over and making extracts 
from a number of curious papers and manuscripts 
that have lain forgotten in the strong room of 
the Priory for years. You will findthat interest- 
ing, my child.” 

«Yes, father,” I answered ; but as I looked at 
his grave, kind face and my mother’s still wet 
eyes I felt that when I did leave them it would 
require something far more than ordinarily in- 
resting to drive tne thoughts of home from my 
mind and make me forget those I had left be- 
hind. 

However, such thoughts were useless now ; the 
die was cast, the letter was sent off accepting 
the post,and in a week’s time I was to start for 
the Priory. 

I left home with many tears, and wondering 
how long it would be before I saw the loved 
faces I had bidden adieu toagain. For the first 
hour I felt very sad, and as I sped along in tne 
railway, for the first time alone, very desolate ; 
then the novelty of the scenery around me, the 
beauty of the weather—it was a lovely October 
day—and the excitement of entering on life for 
myself began to tell on me, and my spirits rose 
again, sothat when I descended at the station 
and asked if any conveyance from Marwell Priory 
was waiting for me I had quite recovered my 
equanimity. 

A pretty pony-carriage was ready for me, and 
soon I was driven along througn deep lanes 
shaded by tall trees, still well covered with 
leaves, and amidst woods brilliant with autumn 
hues, till a turn in the road brought us into fuil 
view of the Priory. 

An involuntary cry of admiration escaped me, 
the old groom who was driving me looked grati- 
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dential, and when we rose from table she put 
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“It’s consilered a fine place hereabouts, | name out of my head somehow ; it kept sounding | When TI say that she was the handsomest and 
miss,” he sai in my ears, and I feit a curious sortof anxiety to | most fascinating girl I ever set eyes on I donot 

“It is lovely,” I eried. “I never saw any | see the young lady. Mr. Gerard Leigh too..I/| think I am exaggerating. In many respects I do 


place half so beautiful.” 

And indeed Marwell Priory merited all the 
praise and admiration that could be bestowed on 
it. Situated on the side of a hill, commanding a 
splendid view of the surrounding country, and 
backed by extengive woods now mellowing into 
the richest autumn tints, whilst the ruins of 
what had once been a magnificent abbey could 
be seen peeping out from amongst the trees not 
far from the mansion. 

We soon drew upat the door, and I confess I 
felt somewhat awed as I followed the stately 
butler across an enormous hall, floored and 
panelled with oak and hung with family por- 
traits and suits of armour, to a huge drawing~ 
room, where I was requested to take a seat till 


had had no idea that Mrs. Leigh had a son; it 
was the first time I had ever heard him men- 
tioned. 

My bedroom now claimed my attention. It 
was furnished with old-fashioned, dark oak fur- 
niture. The bed hung with deep red damask, 
and the floor covered in the centre of the room 
witha thick Turkey carpet. The fire-place was 
large and open and the chimney huge; but: the 
dresging-table was prettily ornamented, and a 
well-filled bookcase stood not far fromiaypretty 
little writing-table between the two, great’ win- 
dows.that/looked out over the park 

I glanced towards the dressing-room door, and 
hesitatedto. it and enter, but just at that 
moment: eaiveaee in and began unpacking 
my bex,\and feeling a little emboldened by her 





Mrs. Leigh was informed of my arrival. 
The room, to my modest notions, appeared’so’| 

vast.and magnificent I felt lost in it, and seating | 

myself on the most umpretending chai could 


find: I waited with a beating heart for Mrs. | 


Leigh to enter. 

The first sight of her removed all fears. 

“« Pray excuse me,” she cried, throwing down 
her garden hation the nearest:sofa. “I did not; 
hear the carriage.come to the door; I was withy 
Nash im the conservatory, Miss Vernon, I hope, 
you seas had a pheasant, journey and are neti 
tir . 


She looked kindly at me and shook hands with| 


me imacvery, way, 

“T've- heard: off you. alliso often from. Aum 
Dunstarilic,” sine wenproms “that I don’t feel/as: 
if you werea I'm so-very glad! ta seas) 


you andfeel surowmeshall get on.eo well togethien::|, “Wes, mune,” Li amswened; with anothien| 


vut you must be hengry, and Innebissreadpy fom 
you. Come into the dining-room, andasterwandas 
I will take you upstairs and show you your bed? 
room.” 

Mrs. Leigh was a small, slight, pleasant-faced 
woman of about forty-five, but looking younger. 
She was very active and sprightly, a good rider, 
a splendid walker, passionately fond of the 
country and country pursuits, and thinking 
there was no spot on earth so beautiful as her 
own home. 

We soon became quite friendly and confi- 


her arm through mine to lead me upstairs to my 


To the door and entered. 
ig ai window gave light to the 

. Two quaint, high-backed chaits, a 
eumionsoak table, a huge oak coffer and press, 
formed its. contents, whilst on the oak-panelied, 
walls:hung two or three curious old portraits. 
’ [isase Sarah eyeing me curiously as I stoad 
‘quite: still, silently contemplating the, strange: 


tment. 
“Would you like me to put your 


athe. table here, miss ?” she asked, presemilyy. 
“Ohi; here,’’ I replied, quickly, pointing 
tableiim the bedroom, and leaving the: 
‘eabittet at once, shutting the deor-behind mex 
«Well, it: 1s.more cheerful like, miss;"’ 


} 


shudder. ‘Does anyone sieep near me, Sarai?” 
) “Mita. Massenger,-the-h: 


andthe rest of the servants in the storey above 
you. Can I do anything more for you, miss? 
Will you go down now or rest a bit first ?” 

“T think I’lLrest. alittle,” I replied. “Thank 
you very much; there is nothing more to be dune 
now.” 

So Sarah left me. 

It soon grew dark, and I lit the big candles 
that stood on the mantelpiece, for when the dusk 
began. to. fall. my room assumed.a strangely 
gloomy appearance, and. I. kept. involuntarily 





room. 

“TItis rather a journey,” she said, after we 
had gone up a flight of stairs, down one long 
corridor and up another, then up a smaller flight 
of stairs, till we stood in a passage looking out 
over the park, and with the ruins of the old 
Priory just im front of its windows. “You 
will not be far from others though, and will 
be quite close to the room. where Mr. Leigh 
is busy half the day with his old documents and 
manuscripts. These. are your rooms. I hopeyou 
will like them, though they are old-fashioned ; 
indeed this is the oldest part of the house,” and 
she threw open the door of a large oak-panelled 
chamber, out of which opened a smaijler one, 
approached by a flight of three oaken steps. 

“That is your dressing-room,” she said, open- 
ing the door and showing a curious, irregular- 
shaped little room that looked as if it must have 
once been an oratory. 

The door creaked on its hinges and, I knew 
not why, a cold shudder passed over me as I 
glanced towards it. 

“It is very quaint and curious and extremely 
pretty,” I said, turning away from the dressing- 
room and looking round the bedroom as I spoke. 
“How old everything here must be !” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘Mr. Leigh takes great 
pride in his old furniture, some. of which has 
been in the house for four hundred years at least. 
They say this part of it was once connected with 
the Priory yonder,” and she pointed to the ruins, 
“but that may be merely a legend. We have 
not discovered any passage leading to it. Now 
I will send Sarah to help you unpack, and. wnen 
you have rested and like to come down you will 
find me in thesmalidrawing-room. We dine at 


seven, and my son; Gerard, and Miss Helen 


glancing again and again, at the door of, the 
oaken cabinet with a vague feeling that I should 
suddenly. see it opened by some invisivle hand, 

However, it, remained, closed, but I was, not 
sorry when Sarah returned and informed me 
that the dressing-bell would ring ina few min- 
utes, and that sue would be. glad to help me to 
dress if I wished it, 

Although I was quite accustomed to perform- 
ing my toilette myself, and without. any assist- 
ance from a maid, I accepted her offer, and. as 
soon as. I was dressed went downstairs to the 
drawing-room and sat there alone tili Mrs. 
Leigh appeared, followed bysher son, 

Gerard Leigh was a fine, handsome fellow of 
about two-and-twenty,.a lieutenant in.a erack 
regiment, as I afterwards: learnt, rather an ex- 
travagant, thoughtless young man as regarded 
his money matters, but.a-fayourite with all who 
knew him, and adored (of course), by nis parents, 
whose only child he was. 

We had not been, five minutes in. the room 
together when a carriage drove up to the door. 

“‘ Who is it, mother?” asked, Gerard, in sur- 
prise. “I did not know that you expected 
company to-nignt.” 

“Nor do I.. It is only our old friend and 
travelling companion, Helen Hargraves, wio is 
coming to spenda few weeks with me. Don’t 
you remember her ?” 

Isaw his face change suddenly as is mother 
spoke. 

«‘ Yes, I remember her very well. Did sne— 
did I never tell you: we met two years ago. in 
Switzeriand ?” he replied. 

“ Well, to be sure, I do remember something 
about it,” replied Mrs. Leigh; “but it was 
only for a day or so, wasn’t it,?” 

But Gerard had no,time.to reply, for the door 





Hargraves wili be here,” 
Miss Helen Hargraves! 


I could not get the 


{tiings*in: the oak cabinet, or. will you have titiemm 





not think I ever saw a face and form to eaua] 
hers. ; 

} She had thrown off her cloak and hat in the 
hall, and her dress of dark-coloured vely.; 
fitting her tall, exquisitely proportioned fienrs 
faultlessly showed her off to the best advanta,;.., 
whilst her perfect. face, crowned by a wealth .; 
the darkest hair, was brilliant with the flush of 
health. 

“ Dear Mrs. Leigh,” she cried, “Iam late as 
usual, I fear.” 

Then her magnificent black eyes fell oy 
Gerard, and I saw a,startled look. in them for 
an Spar but een oa ene onee and was 
replaced by an ost haughty expression is 
she shook hands with him. — - a 

*“I.\bad no idea. you were in England,” sie 
said, coldly. 

“Let me introduce you to. my. friend, Miss 
Vernon,” said Mrs, Leigh, presenting me. 

She looked at me. for-a monemt: doubtfill:, 
then a smile that made. her, face “positive!y 
lovely; played over her delicately cut thongn 
firm mouth, and she gave me her hand. I feis 
ee that we should ye gear e 
. evening passed off very pleasantly, and 
ene we retired to bedi I was feeling we ab 
home, and it was not tilh. I got, mek to my own 










sleeps: im 
ext ‘rooim but one, miss, and I.next.to that, | reomm 


| reom: that a sense of strangenessystole over we 


Hargraves knocked at:may; door almoit 
ly I got into it. 

.- I come in and talk to alittle?” sre 
ispadj in» hem bright voice. “ What a,queer oil 
~— And where does that coor lei 


And she pointed to-the door of ‘tiie dressing- 

«Ah! don’t open it,” I cried, in sudden terror. 
But it was too late; she had run up the ivr 
steps leading to it and opened it with tue 
peculiar grating sound I had noticed before. 

“Why? Is it a Bluebeard’s closet?” si» 
laughed, looking at my scared face. “ You lis 
quite pale, I declare! Whata quaint little plac, 
and what odd old pictures.” 

And she raised the candle she held in her 
hand and examined them attentively, whilsti, 
somewhat recovered from my momentary pani, 
stood close beside her. 

“It is a-very strange. place, this old Priory,” 
she said, at last, turning away. “ ‘There isa 
curious legend connected with it.” 

“Oh! please don’t, tell it to me now,’l 
cried, in terror, “or I shan’t sleep a wink ail 
night.” ' 

“What! you are superstitious ?—you reallr 
believe in the old,tales of, ghosts.and hauni- 
ings?” she cried. . 

“I won’t say I. don’t,” I answered, “ at least 
I fear—though Iam brave and unbeileviry 
enouga by daylignt—at. night my courare 
vanishes, and, I begin; to tremble at evely 
sound.” ‘ 

We. were descending the little flight of steps 
as I spoke slowly, and I could have declared 
that as.we set foot in the bedroom again | hrati 
a stealthy footfall on.tine thresnold,of the cress 
ing-room door at its top. av & 

“What is it?” cried Helen, who-notice: mf 
start ; “ youare quite nervous; I declare.“ WN tly 
this is, a grim old room, but remember | 44 
next door to you, and I believe in, nothing, ant 
fear nothing.” F 

She turned and shut the dressing-roour cot 
as she spoke, and I noticed how her beaut! 
mouth closed with an expression of firme» 
almost, obstinacy in its lines that surprised 

“Weil,” I replied, “ I am certainly the weait 
vessel of us two. If I am frightened Ishalle4 
you.” ; 

“Do,” she replied, thoughtfully. “Bot + 
should never,see a ghost (if there are *" 
things to be seen), Iam not gifted with secu 
signt. Iam far too.earthly and eartb-loving * 
creature to hold communication with the ote 
world, though” (and she spoke deliberately rei 
firmly) “there is nothing I should so mu 
desire.” 





opened and Helen Hargraves entered. 
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«Qh, Helen!’ I cried, quite appalled. 
«Jy’s true,” she nodded, °“ But I must not 
keep you up talking. nonsense. Twelve o’ciock, I 
y, are.” 

— she spoke a sudden, gust of wind, howled 
round the house and moaned sadly in the broad 
chimney of my room, whilst the great clock in 
the tower slowly tolled out midnight, 

“We shall have a storm, IL believe,’’ she said, 
calmly. “Good night, Marion, Cail.me if you 
are frightened.” 

And she left me. 

If I were frightened. ; How I envied her her 
calm at that. moment. ,I,crept to ved all of a 
tremble and lay palpitating with, the bedclothes 
huddled round. me, and. then tired nature 
asserted her supremacy,and I fell asleep. 

Lalmost smiled at my fears when I woke next 
morning, with the sun, shining cheerfully into 
the room, and I presently had the courage to 
open the door of the dressing-room. It looked 
so quiet: and. innocent of anything supernatural 
in the morning sunshine that I felt quite 
ashamed of myself, and resolved, that I would 
put my books and work,into it and, transform 
it into alittle sort of boudoir; where Helen and 
I might sit. of ;an afternoon when Mrs. Leigh 
was out visiting or was otherwise occupied. 

My duties I found were very light, the prin- 
cipal of them. being helping Mr. Leigh to 
arrange his manuscripts in the curious oak-pa- 
nelled room not many doors from mine, but, this 
did not take me. above two or three hours daily, 
and the rest of my time was practically at my 
own disposal. So Helen and I, and often Gerard 
Leigh as well, took long walks and,spent, much 
time together. 

I could, not, quite. understand the terms on 
which Helen Hargraves and, Gerard Leigh were. 
Sometimes it seemed 'to me. they had atone time 
or another been. very intimate; at other times 
they treated each other.almost as strangers. 
Yet L-was/eertain Gerard Leigh admired Helen 
intensely—as indeed who did not ?—and some- 
times I thought I could detect a: look of hidden 
tenderness in his eyes. when he,spoke to her, 
though hers never responded to it. 

I had become quite accustomed to my quarters 
by the end.of a week, and on the eighth night 
of my sojourn at the Priory retired to. bed, feel- 
ing as secure and comfortable as I used at my 
own little home, and never even thinking of the 
fearsand fancies that had troubled me on the 
first night I had slept beneath its roof, and.in a 
few minutes, I fell asleep, turning over im my 
mind a, curious question I had heard Gerard put 
to his mother that day and heranswep-to it, 

oMothans who, is Helen, Hargraves ?” he had 
asked, 

And she had replied : 

“Oh, nobody. She hasnofriends. I met her 
abroad three years or more ago.” 

“No friends!” I wondered at that, so young, 
80 beautiful, and accomplished too, and no 
friends! How sad! And then I fell asleep. 

I wakened suddenly; not as one usually 
wakens from sleep, but broad awake in one 
moment, my heart beating. violently. I felt—I 
know not why-—-that I was not alone, and as I 
peered cautiously out into the room, lit-up in 
part by the pale. rays of,the autumn moon, I 
heard the door of the little dressing-room open 
With the grating sound.I had noticed on the 

rst nignt of my.arrival at,the Priory, 

_I was spell-bound with terror.; my tongue 
Cove to the roof of my mouth;1 could not 
speak ; I could not move, but satas I had started 
up out of my sleep, staring fixedly before me. 

A stealthy footstep crossing the room now fell 
on my ear; it was approaching. In a. moment 
more my ghostly visitant—for a being from the 
we world I felt sure it was—would be before 


. The cold perspiration started out on my fore- 
fad, For an instant I thought of Helen Har- 
apt but she was sleeping doubtless quietly 
hel room next me, and.I could not cry out for 
>, Something kept me dumb and helpless. 
be ri & moment more—not five feet from the 
~a figure seemed gradually to shape «itself 


ancient make,.and wearing;.a,.. dark veil or 
muffler around her head. i was a. strange, 
weird figure enough, but, oh! the horror of that 
colourless. face, of those supernaturally bright, 
burning eyes, of the fiendish expression of the 
thin, cunning features and the diabolical smile 
that curled the;pale lips. 
- She fixed her eyes full on mine and, raised her 
hand with a commanding gesture, gliding nearer 
to the bed as;she did so. But terrified nature 
would endure no more, and silently I fell back 
on my pillow.in-a.swoon. 

Next morning when I awoke, or recovered—I 
at first could hardly make up my mind which it 
was—I felt dazed and:still quite upset from the 
effects of my terrible vision. Had it been a 
dream? That was what first came into my 
mind, but when I thought. well over it I felt 
certain it had not been a dream, that I had 
really seen with my waking eyes that terrible 
figure, 

I glanced nervously towards the dressing-room 
door ; it was shut, as I had left it the night. be- 
fore, yet that it had been opened during the 
night I felt. certain. Had not I heard the 
peculiar grating of its hinges as I woke so sud- 
denly from my first sleeep ? 

“«« How ill you.look, Marion!” cried Mrs, Leigh, 
when I came into the breakfast-room. “ Robert, 
you mustn’t let her cver-work herself with those 
manuscripts.” 

“Indeed it is nothing, and. I did no work at 
all, I’m afraid, either yesterday or the day be- 
fore. I’ve got a headache, that’s all, dear Mrs. 
Leigh,” I answered, eagerly. 

I saw Helen Hargraves Jooking at me keenly 
as I spoke, and almost blushed. 

“T’m afraid. you didn’t sleep well,” said 
Gerard, 

“ Not very well,” I assented. 

“ Did anything disturb you ?” asked Gerard, 
curiously. 

“Yes,, I thought I heard a noise—I don’t 
know what it was—like a door opening,” I 
faltered. 
“One of the servants moving, I daresay,” re- 
plied Mr. Leigh. ‘‘I bope your head will soon 
be better, Marion, for to-day I really did want 
your help,” 
“Oh! I shall be quite ready to help you. I 
feel better already,’ I replied, eagerly ; and 
nothing more was said on the subject. 
But Helen was very silent all breakfast-time, 
and I caught her looking searchingly at me 
once, or twice. 
I had four hours of rather hard work that day 
with Mr. Leigh, helping him. to -decipher some 
curious old. documents, and when we had finished 
I made:so bold as to ask him if there were really 
any legend or story connected with the part of 
the Priory we were in, as I had been told. 
“Well, my dearchild,” he replied, thoughtfully, 
“I believe there is some curious tale. A lady of 
the house of Leigh, not particularly remarkable 
for the beauty of her life, is said to walk, as the 
country folks eall it, and at certain intervals is 
supposed to revisit the scene of. her ill-doings. 
It is. a long time now though since anyone has 
imagined that theysaw her. [canremember fifty 
years ago, when I was quite a boy, our old nurse 
vowing she had seen the lady of Leigh, as the 
apparition is called, and having an illness and 
raving of the .lady’s terribleeyes. Why, Marion, 
how pale you look. I quite forgot you hada 
headaehe, and I’ve made you work too long. 
Dear, dear! how selfish of me.” 
“It is nothing,” I replied, recovering myself, 
“Tam all right and not a bit tired.” 
“Go and take a walk with Helen Har- 
graves,” he rejoined, “ the air will-do you good, 
By the way, how do you and Helen get on? 
Do you like her ?” 
«Yes, very much. We get on capitally. How 
lovely she is,’”’ Lanswered, eagerly. 
“Yes,” he replied, almost uneasily, “ very 
pretty—it’s a pity——” and then he stopped, 
and putting away my writing things I left the 
room. 
I found Helen and Gerard Leigh had gone 
out, so Itooka drive with Mrs. Leigh, and almost 





- be the darkness—the figure of a tall, grey- 
¢d woman, clad in a dark-coloured robe of | 





before I knew it it was dinner time. There 


quickly, so. quickly that it was half-past eleven 
o'clock before I realised that I should now have 
to retire to my room alone, and perhaps have 
again to face the fearful apparition i had seen 
the night before. 

I lay awake in ghastly terror for some timc, 
each minute expecting to hear the door turn on 
its hinges and the footsteps glide across the room. 
But I saw nothing and heard nothing, though 
till nearly sunrise I lay awake with a horvinie, 
vague sensation that the terrible figure of the 
lady of Leigh was not far from me, although 
invisible to mortal eyes. 

Two or three nights passed and I was not dis- 
turbed by my ghostly visitor again, but I slept 
so badly and suffered so terribly from nervous 
terror that I grew pale and thin,and Mrs. Leigh 
began to fear that the air of Marweill Priory 
was too keen for me. 

“Marion,” said Helen to me one morning, 
“something has happened to you. Why don’t 
you tell me what itis ?” 

** Oh, it is nothing,” I replied, “ only my own 
folly and imagination, I daresay ; but you know 
how nervous Lam.” 

“What! you have seen or heard something 
that has frightened you ?” she said, curiousix. 

“TI daresay it was only imagination,” I replied, 
evasively. 

“Tf you fancied you saw the lady of Leigh 
don’t mention it to either Mr. or Mrs. Leigh,” 
she said, “it portends adeath in the house, and 
I know Mr. Leigh has, like you, more faith in 
old legends than he cares to show.” 

Ishuddered again ; the terrible eyes of the lady 
of ‘Leigh seem to be burning into my soul 
again. 

“Ah! it was the lady you saw,” she cried. 

“TI certainly did see, or imagine I saw the 
figure of a woman, and I believe she came out 
of the oak dressing-room,”’ I replied. 

“‘Marion, really ? Or were you dreaming ?” 
she answered. 

«I was not dreaming certain]y,’”’ I rejoined. 
‘Oh! how I should like to see it,” she cried, 
“and find out what it wants. What a pity two 
people can’t seea ghost together. But there—I 
fear I have not enough faith in the existence of 
another world to believe in spirits.” 

« Helen!” I cried, quite horrified. 

**Ah! you see I have not had the advantages 
of a good education,” she replied, half sorrow- 
fully, half sarcastically. ‘I was. brought up 
anyhow, and taught nothing, or anything. I’ve 
lived an odd sort of life, Marion, and I don’t 
know what-the future may have in store for me. 
However, tell me more about this odd business, 
I wonder the lady did not come to mz instead of 
you. We have more in common I should say.” 
She spoke bitterly, almost passionately, ani 
seating herself beside me she listened atien- 
tively whilst I told my tale. 

Well,” she said, almost carelessly, “ the 
lady always appears at intervals. She won’t 
trouble anyone again for some years, I sup- 
jose.” 

But Helen was mistaken. 

That night I had scarcely got into bed (it 
was rather late when I did so, and it seemed as 
if all the other inhabitants of the house were 
sunk in sleep, so quiet and silent was_ it) 
than the vague sensation of not being al ne 
again oppressed me, and I sat up in bed, ny 
nerves on the rack, expecting each moment to 
see the figure of the lady appear before me. I 
heard footsteps gliding cautiously about the 
room, the rustling of a silk robe, a sigh, then 
the creaking of the dressing-room. door, and ali 
was still. The lady did not appear that night, 
and after a while I sank into a troubled sleep. 
My sleep was disturbed, however, by a long 
dream, of which when I awoke I retained ius 
an indistinct impression. I could only remem- 
ber that the lady had something to do with it— 
that she had spoken to me, and urged me to 
rise and follow her, that I had done so, and that 
she had shown me the entrance to a secret 
passage, and then—my remembrance failed me. 
Several nights more passed over, and the 
feeling that the lady of Leigh was constantly 
near me seldom left me, and I became palerand 





were guests that night, and the evening passed | thinner and silenter daily. 
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Ican hardly express or explain the curious 
feelings that took possession of me, the strange 
ideas that filled my brain. I seemed only to 
live in the remembrance and expectation of 
night—the days were nothing to me. 

I felt this state of things could not last much 
longer—an end must come to it soon, or I should 
die or go mad. I almost longed now for the 
appearance of thé lady, and resolved if she should 
again show herself that I would speak to 
her. 

During this time Helen Hargraves often 
questioned me as to whether I had again seen 
anything, and I avoided the subject and replied 
as shortly as I could to her questions. I feltan 
inexplicable repugnance to talking of what had 
happened, and wished I had never let Helen 
know of what I had seen. 

I had not long to wait for a repetition of the 
visit of the lady of Leigh. Three weeks later 
I had to undergo the ordeal, out of which I barely 
escaped with my life. 

That night I woke suddenly as before, and 
close at the foot of my bed, one hand drawing 
aside the curtain, and the other raised as if 
beckoning me to follow her, her terrible eyes 
fixed on mine, she stood. The room seemed 
lighted up by a faint, unearthly glare that 
enabled me to see every line and wrinkle on her 
awful face. 

I gazed on her, my hair rising on my head 
in terror; my lips moved as if to speak, but no 
sound came from them. 

“Who are you? What do you want with 
me?” were the dumb sounds they would have 
uttered. 

The fiendish smile I had before noticed 
hovered about the lips of the apparition. I do 
not know if she spoke, or how she made me 
understand it, but I knew it was her will that I 
should rise and follow whither she should lead 
me. 

A desperate struggle between my will and 
hers ensued; my soul loathed to submit itself 
to her power. I struggled to remain where I 
was, but again that thin, white hand was raised 
in command, again the word “Follow” was 
heard by the ears of my soul, and, spite of my- 
self, I rose and found myself following the 
terrible form across the room to the door of 
the dressing-room. 

She ascended the steps slowly, looking back 
at me over her shoulder with an authoritative 
gesture once or twice, and I followed on like one 
bereft of reason and free will. 

Before one of the old pictures she paused, 
touched something in its centre, and a secret 
door was disclosed, and beyond it a black, yawn- 
ing chasm. 

The apparition turned triumphantly towards 
me and beckoned to me to approach, pointing 
onwards as if it would have me pass it and en- 
ter the darkness before it. 

A feeling of terror, so intense that it beggars 
all description, took possession of me asI ob- 
served the diabolical delight on the terrible fea- 
tures of the apparition, and for one moment I 
thought of resistance, but it was for an instant 
only; in another I had followed the lady of 
Leigh across the dressing-room. I was close to 
her; her tnin, long hand was extended towards 
me as if to grasp my shoulder, when suddenly a 
figure came between me and the awful spectre— 
a figure that caused the terror that held me to 
unloose me, that restored me to free will, and 
unbound my shackled senses—the figure of my 
mother. 

“Mother! mother!’ I cried, stretching out 
my arms to her with a wild cry. 

Thespectre wasgone. Theroom had resumed 
its usual appearance; the moon shone brightly 
into it. I was alone. 

With one long shriek of agony I turned and 
fled. The door of my bedroom was thrown sud- 
denly open and Helen Hargraves entered. 

“ Marion, what is it? Who gave that awful 
scream ?” she asked. 

I clung to her, sobbing with terror. 

“‘ Mother—mother; where is she?” I cried. 
“She was here just now, but I cannot find 
her.” 

Helen looked bewildered, and setting the 





candle down on the table be to soothe and 
question me. The clock struck three. 

“Did you fancy you saw your mother, Marion, 
dear?” she said. “That must have been a 
dream, you know. Mrs. Vernon is not here.” 

“ But I saw her—there in the dressing-room 
just before the lady vanished,” I replied. 

«What! You have seen HER again?” asked 
Helen. 

“ Yes, yes; but, oh, Helen, what has happened 
to my mother? I believe she saved me from 
some great danger—from death perhaps—but 
how came she here? Oh, I feel something has 
happened! She looked so bright and beautiful, 
and that awful spectre fled before her. Oh, 
Helen, what has happened ?” 

For the first and only time 1 ever saw it an 
expression of sudden fear passed over Helen’s 
beautifulface. It quickly disappeared, however, 
and she listened to the whole account of my 
terrible erience without any expression of 
terror, or then rose and, taking a candle, 
walked towards the dressing-room. 

**Oh, don’t go in there, Helen !”’ I cried. 

“ Why not? There is nothing here, Marion, 
T assure you,” she answered, and stood looking 
at the picture and passing her white, shapely 
hand slowly over it. What does she want? I 
wish I knew. I wish she would come to mz,” 
I heard her mutter. 

“Don’t say that, Helen!” I cried, almost 
angrily. ‘Shut the door and come away. I 
will never go into that horrible room again as 
long asI live. Oh, I do not think I can stay in 
this dreadful house any longer. And mamma! 
Oh, what can have happened ?” 

Helen stayed the rest of the night with me, 
and scarcely had the servants gone down when 
I heard footsteps coming hurriedly along the 
corridor, and there was a knock at my door. 
Mrs. Leigh entered. 

** What! up already?” she said, as she saw 
Helen and me. “I am glad of it, for I am 
grieved to say you are wanted at home, Marion, 
and——” 

“Oh, mother! mother!” I cried, seizing 
Helen by the arm. “I know it! You are 
dead. You came to save me——” 

“Not dead, dear; don’t cry so; but taken 
suddenly ill. I have ordered the carriage for 
you at once to catch the 9°5 train, and breakfast 
will be ready in ten minutes. Iam so grieved 
for you, my dear.” 

The tears stood in her kind eyes as she spoke, 
but I little heeded them. I felt convinced my 
mother was dead, and hurried on my clothes as 
if my haste in dressing would bring me the 
sooner home. Helen and Mrs. Leigh accom- 
panied me to the station, and in a few hours I 
was at the vicarage again. Ina home changed 
and desolate indeed! At five minutes to three 
that morning my mother had died, and my name 
was the last on her lips. 

The shock to us all was a terrible one; it 
prostrated my father, and came to us all with a 
severity beneath which we could only bear in 
silence. My father could not rouse himself from 
his grief. He tooka confirmed dislike to hisold 
home, and six weeks after my mother’s death 
accepted a chaplaincy at Bonn for two years, and 
soon we were all settled in our new home and 
beginning a new life in a foreign country. 

Sopashow we heard but seldom from England 
during those two years. The Leighs were abroad 
in Spain, we heard from Lady Dunstaville, and 
she alluded vaguely to the “‘ late trouble in their 
household” without telling us further about it, 
so that we were left in ignorance as to what the 
trouble might be; the rest of her letter was filled 
up with small scraps of village news, and in her 
subsequent epistles she did not allude to the 
matter again, so we remained in ignorance of 
its details. 

Two of my sisters married during our resi- 
dence at Bonn, so when we returned to England 
again our party was a small one, and very dull 
we found it at first after tne gaicty of our 
German life. 

A few months after our return we heard that 
the Leighs were back at tke Priory, and were 
expecting Gerard home from India, whither he 
had been absent with hisregiment. Mrs. Leigh 





was coming over to the Dunstavilles on a visit, 
and was anxious, Lady Dunstaville said, to ea 
me ; so it was arranged I should drive over ang 
meet her there at lunch the following week. 

My first inquiry, afterasking after Mr. Leigh, 
was for Helen Hargraves, and with surprise ] 
saw how the faces of all present fell asI men. 
tioned her name. 

*Didn’t you hear about her? Did you not 
know of what took place not two months after 
you left us ?” asked Mrs. Leigh, later on, whey 
we were left alone. 

“No, certainly not. I heard nothing,” I re. 
plied, a curious terror creeping over me. 

“Well, my dear, she suddenly disappeared, 
and from that day to this, though we have done 
everything in our power, we have never beer 
able to find her—there! I have frightend you; 
how pale you look, Marion!” she said. 

«Tell me all about it! How did it happen?” 
I gasped. 

“Dear me! I ought not to have told you so 
suddenly. I forgot what friends you were,” she 
replied. “I will tell you: When you left us, 
my dear, we grew very fond of Helen, and as 
she had no settled home we offered her one with 
us, which she at once accepted, and she took 
your place as helper to Mr. Leigh in his arrange. 
ment of those old manuscripts, in which she took 
great interest. In about a month afterwards 
she suddenly and mysteriously vanished, leaving 
behind her everything she possessed, and we 
have been able to discover positively no clue to 
her fate. It has caused us terrible grief and 
anxiety also. At one time we were dispcsed to 
set down a very sad motive for her flight, but 
time has proved that we were wrong. Gerari, 
you know, had met her abroad, and had rendered 
her some slight service as regarded the recovery 
of some letters she had written to a Hungarian 
count, to whom she was at one time engaged. 
We suspected she might have eloped with hin, 
but it has been satisfactorily proved that he was 
in Russia on a diplomatic mission at the time 
she disappeared, and his absence for even a day 
from his post would have been an impossibility. 
I wonder will the mystery of her disappearance 
ever be cleared up ?” 

“Where did she sleep?” I asked, in a 
trembling voice. 

* Sleep ?” rejoined Mrs. Leigh, looking at me 
in suspense. ‘‘ Why, when you left us and she 
entered on your duties she insisted on occupying 
your rooms, and——” 

“The lady of Leigh—the lady of Leigh!"! 
cried, clasping my hands. “Oh, it is she! 
Helen is dead, I feel sure !” 

“What about the lady of Leigh ?” cried Mr. 
Leigh, in an astonished voice, who had just 
entered the room. “ What is the matter, Mis 
Vernon ? Annie, my dear, what has happened? 
and he looked quite agitated. 

“Oh, I never told you!” I cried, “and I was 
wrong, but I feared to disturb you, that I sav 
the lady twice when I was in that room, and if 
my mother’s spirit had not saved me I verily 
believe I should have disappeared as poor Heler 
Hargraves did later on!” ff 

«You saw the lady ?” whispered Mrs. Leig’ 
in horrified accents. “Oh, Arthur! is it possiule 
—is there any truth in the legend?” 

Mr. Leigh looked terribly agitated. 

“You know my weakness, and that I do put 
some faith in those old wild tales,” he repliet. 
“Tell me everything, Marion,” he added, seating 
himself beside me. , 

And though I dreaded and hated to repeat tae 
tale, I gave him a minute description of all that 
had befallen me that awful night—the last I bad 
passed at the Priory. 4 

“This must be looked into’ at once,” he sal 
when I had finished. “‘ Marion, have you couras? 
to return to Marwell with us and help us to ur 
ravel if possible this mystery ?” P 

At first I hesitated ; even after more than t* 
years I did not feel as if I could sleep in pear 
beneath the roof of the Priory ; but whet 
thought I might be of service in discovering t%° 
fate of Helen I consented, and the next day ¥° 
set off to the Priory to begin oursearch. 

A strange, nervous trembling took possess!” 
of me as I once more set foot in the queer 0 
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Pao en 
chamber in which I had passed so many hours 
of misery and terror, and I cast my eyes around, 
half expecting to see the figure of the lady 


appear suddenly before me. 


2s 


kind of look I recovered myself. 


“Nobody has slept here since she occupied 


it,” whispered Mrs. Leigh. 

And I noticed that dust lay thickly on the 
furniture, the room did not look asif it had been 
entered for many a day. 

The dressing-room door opened with its usual 
grating sound—a sound that made my blood run 
cold, and I felt as if I could hardly enter the 
oddly-shaped little room. Mr. Leign was before 
me, however, and signed to me to follow 
him. 
“Was this the picture?” he asked, pointing 
toa portrait of a Knight clad in armour. “I 
suppose it is.” 

I felt surprised. 

“Yes, it was that one,” I replied. ‘“ How did 
you know ?” 

He did not reply; he was busy passing his 
hand just as Helen Hargraves had done the 
night she came to my assistance over the pic- 
ture. 

“1 can find no spring,” he said, at last. “* Can 
you not remember, Marion, where the apparition 
placed her hand ?” 

How vividly the whole horrible scene came 
before me as he spoke. I felt again the numb- 
ing influence of tne all-powerful will that had 
compelled me to rise from my bed and follow the 
spectre that night, and mechanically I raised 
my _ and touched the hilt of the knight’s 
sword. 

Scarcely had I done so when the panel on 
which the portrait was painted slid back, and 
before us we saw @ narrow opening and a flight 
of irregular stone steps leading downwards. 

“Good Heavens!’ I heard Mr. Leigh mutter. 
“Then there is some truth in the old legend.” 

And looking at Mrs. Leigh I saw sne was 
deadly pale. 

“ Bring lights,” he cried. ‘“ Marion, what are 
you about ?” 

And he seized my arm, for obedient to the 
strange influence whose power I again ex- 
perienced I was about to descend the steps in 
the darkness. 

“She is there,” I said, looking into his face 
wildly. “She is there.” 

“Wait,” he replied, with calm authority. 

And his voice seemed to break the spell that 
bound me, and with a sigh I shook off its in- 
fluence and was myself again. 

Lights were soon brought, and cautiously Mr. 
Leigh, followed closely by me and his wife and 
by two or three servants, descended the narrow, 
Steep staircase, 

“Stop, beware !” he cried, suddenly. “The 
steps are broken away here, be careful. Wait 
till I have gone on a little.” 

I peered forward ; four or five of the steps had 
fallen away; there was a dark, black chasm 
below them. What did it contain ? 
re Leigh passed safely down the broken steps 
re turned to help me and his wife to descend 
Fs Scarcely were we in a place of safety 

hen, raising my candle, its rays fell ona strange 
orm lying prone at the foot of the stairs on taé 
stones, 

“What is it ?” I whispered, shrinking back 
and clutching Mr. Leigh ‘by th, \ een 
is something theres” oe by the arm. “There 
asic me gently aside and went on 

, 1 another moment he was kneeling besi 
the rf see of Helen “wasted pce 
new it—I knew it!” I cried, wringing my 
rere Pane is the lady of Leigh’s work— 
mb ee ms : should have been lying now if it 
me.” or my mother—her spirit saved 


Silent and a . 

Temaj ‘ appalled we gathered round the 
they bet a to be recognised yet, although 
she had f ie there two long years. Doubtless 
Yy her Z owed the terrible lady, overmastered 


As Mr. Leigh threw open the heavy shutters, 
however, and the bright sun shone in, giving 
everything @ common-sense or common-place 


down the treacherous stairs had perished, or— 
and I shudder as I remember the cruel, long 
white hand that had been stretched out to grasp 
my shoulder—had the terrible lady treacherously 
hurled her down the narrow steps, and taen 
vanished, leaving her in a living tomb? 

The finding of the body was soon known far 
and wide, and a large crowd assembled to see it 
laid in the little churchyard a day or two later. 
The prevalent opinion was that Miss Hargraves, 
who, it was known, had a taste for exploring, 
had discovered the spring in the picture, 
descended the secret passage, that the panel nad 
by some chance closed on her, and that sne had 
been left to perish miserably from starvation, 
whilst her friends were searching far and wide 
for her in other directions. 

It was only ourselves who suspected the real— 
or what I firmly believe to have been—the real 
state of the case, and who felt that even aiter 
death the fierce spirit of the lady of Leigh de- 
lighted yet in crime, and had undoubtedly en- 
ticed the unfortunate girl to follow her, and 
then consigned her to a terrible doom. 

Needless to say the staircase was at once 
walled up. It was said that one or two curious 
relics were found in the passage that led from it 
to the ruins of the Priory, tending to confirm 
some old legends which Mr. Leigh had found 
written down by some remote ancestress, 
amongst the old manuscripts he had been looking 
over. 
The room too which Helen Hargraves had 
occupied on the night of her disappearance was 
for ever afterwards kept locked and closed, and 
though all these things happened long ago, the 
spirit of the lady of Leign has never since 
appeared to any of the inhabitants of Marwell 
Priory. 
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Sue went behind his chair and said, sympa- 
thetically : 

** Are you tired, Archie ?” 
“ Yes—tired and discouraged. My picture is 
far from my ideal of what I fancied it would be, 
and the old, terrible gloom seems settling down 
upon me again. Iwas born under an ill star, 
Bessie, and have perhaps inherited failure as my 
life’s portion.” 

Bessie Wilmot put her kind, brown palms upon 
his hot brow and stroked it gently. 

“You are overworked,” she said; “you will 
feel better to-morrow after a good night’s rest. 
You have already recognition from the best 
}artists, not only in the west but in the east.” 
Bessie Wilmot’s mother had married Archi- 
bald Andrews’s father six years previous to the 
opening of our story. He had been a widower 
for many years. 

Archie was handsome, improvident, and, alas! 
often drank to excess. But his engaging man- 
ners had won the fancy of Bessie’s mother, a 
weak, imaginative woman, who fancied she had 
found at last the heroic destiny she had missed 
in earlier life—that of rescuing a gifted man 
from his debasing habits by tne spell of her 
love. 

So she married the handsome, reckless artist, 
and for a month he did not drink a drop. Then 
his old appetite came on with redoubled fury, 
and the tears and complaints of his wife were of 
no avail. 

For two years he lived, growing more and 
more the slave of his appetite, until he fell from 
his chair and died in a fit of apoplexy. 

Bessie was only eighteen when this happened, 
and Archie was three years her senior, but she 
seemed much older from her self-dependence 
and maturity of thought. She cheered, upheld, 
and encouraged him who at first nearly broke 
down under the shame. 


looked at her reflection in tne mirror 
as a mother looks upon her cnild. 


| artist, if you will. I must taiea.place in a 
school. Ishall probably begin my duties week 
| after next. We must work TOGETHER, Archie.” 

Archie went straight to his studio- 
|  “ Bessie was right,” he said. “ I wasa coward 
| to think of giving up.” 
| So the days and weeks and months rolled by. 

Bessie secured the hoped-for piace in a ward 
| school, and Archie’s earnings, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, added to her own, managed to 
clear up all out-standing debts and keep tae 
little household together. 

Meantime all Archie’s spare moments were 
given to a picture, which he hoped mignt wina 
place in the art exposition whicn was to be held 
a few months later. 

To-night the old gloom had settled upon him. 
But Bessie’s soothing words rallied nim once 
more, and his cheerfulness returned—returned, 
and with it came the thought that nad come to 
him often of late—that of asking Bessie for a 
nearer relation than the one he now neld. 

And so he had spoken, and she had answered, 
and they went on their way as of old, only tnat 
perhaps there was a new light in Bessie’s eyes 
and a softer colour on her cheek when she heard 
Archie’s step, and she broke out into little 
snatches of song now and then and did noi tire 
so easily at her tasks. 

At last the time came when Archie’s picture 
was finished. Everybody wno saw it was de- 
lighted withit. Bessie’s heart throbved to hear 
its praises. 

At the exhibition itself the picture was equally 
successful, and drew for Arcnie tne gold medal. 
He came home radiant. Bessie met nim in the 
hall. 

It was Saturday and she was not at school. 
She had been restless and uneasy ail day, know- 
ing how greatly Archie would be affected for 
good or ill by the fate of his picture. 

When he came in her heart leaped with 
emotion, for she saw by his face and knew by 
his carriage that he had succeeded. She went 
forward to meet him with a glad cry. 

He reached out his arms and drew her close 
to his heart, and for the first time in their years 
of association he kissed her lips. 

“I am successful,” he said, “and I owe it ail 
to you, dear.” 

‘nen he let her go, but all of life 
glorified for her in tnat brief moment. 
When she went to ber room that night she 
as fondly 


had been 


”» 


“‘He kissed you,’ she whispered, “and you 


must be fair—tnough you were the plainest face 
in the world before his kiss would have made 


you fair and sweet, I know.” 

And in truth she was very fair that hour; love 
had lit the grey eyes with sudden glory, and the 
colour in cheek and lip was like a carnation. 
Bessie’s mother, a weak, complaining invalid, 
ever since the death of her husband, now be- 
came seriously ill, requiring constant attention, 
and in this strait Bessie wrote to her mother’s 
only living relative, a sister, a widow, living in 
a distant city. 


«‘My mother speaks of you constantly,” she 
wrote. ‘She feels sure she cannot live many 
months longer, and she wants to see you before 
she dies. Come, if you can, and remain with us 
to the end.” 


The answer came by return mail. 


«TI wiILL come as soon as I can pack my 
trunks. 1 was about to close my house and go 
away for the summer with my daughter, wno 
has been applying herself too closely to her art 
studies the Tast year and needs achange. We 
will come to you and remain as long as my poor 
sister needs us.” 


Bessie was delighted at the idea of her cousin’s 
companionship. She had not seen her since the 
two were children, but remembered she was near 
her own age, and a very bright, pretty child. 

An occasional correspondence had been kept 
up between the two, often interrupted by an 
interval of years. Since her second marriage 





“Tt won’t do to give way,” shesaid. ‘“ We 





Perior will as I had been, and falling 





are poor; you must work; you can be a great 


Bessie’s mother had requeste@ her daughter not 
to write to her sister, as she did not want her to 
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know of her mistake and disgrace for a second 
time. 

“She ovjected to my marriage with your 
father, Bessie, because he had nothing but a 
handsome face to recommend him, and I am 
sure she would be very much disgusted if she | 
knew what I had done in my maturity. She 
married for monty and always wanted me to, 
She had no romance or sentiment about her and 
never understood me.” 

So Bessie had not written ; but now, with the 
shadow of approaching death upon her, the de- 
sire to see her only sister rose strong within her, 
and she asked that the letter might be written. 

A few weeks later they came. The stately 
mother in widow’s weeds—the fair, sweet 
daugnater, who took Bessie to her heart at once, 
and made her feel that she had foand a sister 
instead of a cousin in her. 

Lisle Stanton was an unspoiled child of for- 
tune. She had been the idol of her parents and 
teachers, and a pet in society. Without being 
beautiful she was what people called “ charm-' 
ing,” and her greatest charm lay in her perfectly 
sweet disposition and rare good breeding, which 
passed for wonderful simplicity of manners—the 
tirst requisite of good breeding. 

She had not as classic a cut of feature as 
Bessie, nor as fine a stature; but she hada 
rounder contour, a softer bloom, exquisite hands 
and arms, and that nameless charm that 
breathes from a happy heart-and a loving 
nature. 

She was a fine art scholar, and had made it a 
speciality. She drew and painted with unusual 
skill. She was, therefore, in perfect sympathy 
with Archie, and her enthusiasm over bis work 
ient him renewed life and courage. Often she 
and Bessie, with others, sometimes Archie’s 
patrons, went to his studio to see some new pic- 
ture just finished and on exhibition there for 
the first time. 

Bessie’s heart leaped with delight as she heard 
ner cousin’s appreciative words of praise, after a 
forenoon spent in Archie’s studio. 

This girl, with her fine artistic tastes and her 
enthusiasm was just the friend Archie needed 
near him to cheer and inspire. 

«I know nothing about his art,” she said to 
Lisle, “and he knows I do not, and when he is 
biueand discouraged and dissatisfied with his 

:ork Ican only repeat the praises of others, and 
trr and cheer him in a general way. I am so 
gixd you are here, for now he has a footing in 
the world of artists I want him to go higher. 
nd he is so liable to have a:season of gloom, as 
Gark and despairing as his recent hopes have 
een fair. One extreme follows the other with 
bim. Ihave been dreading the day when the 
reaction came—but.now you may be able to 
avert it. Be with him as much as you can, Lisle, 
und interest him ‘in new ideas. You have no 
comprehension how terrible his seasons of melan- 
cnoly are—they are almost insanity ; and I think 
«very effort should be made to avert their recur- 
rence, as is done for unfortunate people who 
suffer from climate fevers or malaria periodi- 
« ally.” 

Lisle listened, and never for one moment 
imagined that Bessie was speaking with more 
than a sister’s interest in Archie Andrews; for 
so, oddly enough or naturally enough, she had 
«.ssociated them in her mind. She had a vague 
iiea that the two had been reared together since 
cuildhood and that their interest in each other 
‘vas very like that of an actual brother and 
sister, 

When one day Archie looked after Bessie as 
> ne passed tirough the room, and with a tremor 
ia his voice said ‘God bless her—all I am, or 
:aay be, I owe to her, Miss Stanton,” 
Lisle thought nothing strange of it. Many 
« brother said that cf a gentle sister’s in- 
uence. 

Lisie nad seen a good deal of society, she had 
a.ways nad plenty of attention. But she had 
never known daily association with any man, 
save her father, before. 

Sse had her favourites, but she had never 
seen her ideal. Nowthat she was released from 


ail conventional restraint, and in almost hourly 


man, whose tastes ran in the same channel as 
her own, she felt a new emotion growing in her 
heart. 


She was no unsophisticated girl—she was a 
woman, and she knew what this feeling was. 
She knew she was growing to love Archie 
AndTews. 

She did not shrink from the knowledge. She 
believed him to be free, and it did not'seem an 
immodest-thing to her to think that he might 
love her in return. 

He was poor, but:that did not matter. She 
was an heiress in her own right, and would be 
glad to snare her wealth with him. So she 
dreamed her first beautiful love-dream, and the 
summer days went by. 

July came, and with it Bessie’s vacation. But 
her mother required almost all her time now, 
and Lisleand Archie were left to entertain each 
other. 

Archie: was doing ‘fine work, and was more 
cheerful and entertaining’ tnan Bessie had ever 
known him. 

“Tam so glad you are here, dear, for Archie’s 
sake, if for'no other reason,” Bessie said to her 
one night. “I am so much occupied ‘now, he 
would be very lonely but for you, and I fearvery 
melancholy. “Hethas not had a‘ blue’ since you 
came.” 

There was no shadow of fear in Bessie’s heart. 
Was not Archie her very own—were they not 
linked together by every tie, tender and sacred ? 
Had they ‘not suffered together and wept to- 
gether, and worked and struggled up into the 
light of hope'and love together? And had not 
Archie taken her in his arms and kissed her and 
said all that was hishe owed to her? 

How, then, could sbe fear another woman’s 
influence—and that one her own loved Lisle— 
Lisle, who had riches and a world of suitors in 
her own degree? The thought would have 
seemed the wildest folly to ner, Archie and 
Lisle were mental companions, counsellors in 
art, sympathetic friends. 

In August Bessie’s mother died. Then came 
the question of the future. Mrs. Stanton and 
Lisle would return home in a month, and they 
urged Bessie to go with them. Bessie was too 
weak and tired to make any plans, and 
acquiesced to all they said. Yet she wondered 
a little why Archie did not speak out and tell 
them he had other plans for her future. It had 
never occurred to her that he had any intention 
of allowing her to go away from him. 

One day, as autumn drew on, she had been 
out fer several ‘hours, attending to some ‘pur- 
chases for her long-neglected wardrobe. She 
had come in unobserved by anyone, and too tired 
to go up to her own room she had dropped down 
upon a lounge in an aleove behind the lace cur- 
tains. 

She fell asleep almost as soon as she had 
touched the lounge. She was awakened awhile 
after by the sound of Archie’s voice. Lisle was 
seated in front of the fireplace, for there was 
just chill enough in the air for a little fire. Her 
work had fallen in her lap, and she was looking 
down shyly, for Archie was seated beside her 
eagerly talking to her. 

** Lisle, Lisle,” he was saying, “ what is there 
in the blood and brain of you that does all this ? 
The ‘touch of your garments—the sound of your 
voice thrills through every nerve. I-could dare 
such things—defy such things for you; and’ the 
lightest quiver of your eyelids were wealth 
enough to pay for the loss of all the world be- 
side. This yearning, burning hour I would 
push back the truest heart on earth, undo from 
mine the patient, helpful hands that have 
raised we from the véry dust, to find your own 
held out to me,and your lips waiting for my 
own. Oh, lam mad, mad—but you must save 
me, Lisle—you must not let me commit'so cruel 
a sin—do so great‘ wrong !” 

There was a moment's terrible silence— 
terrible to the man whose heart and conscience 
were at war—terrible to the woman who dimly 

understood that a barrier lay between her and 
the man.she loved—terrible to the listener in 
the alcove who knew the dearest hope of ‘her 
life was gone out‘in tie darkness for ever. 


east eyes, looked upand spoke, almost with a 
asp. f 

ee Do you mean,” she began, “do-you mean 
that another 2 

Archie hurried to finish, the broken sentence, 
“I mean that I.am under bonds to another, 
Lisle—to the truest woman on heart. There 
has been no formal engagement, only it has been 
understood between us fora long time. Alll am[ 
owe to her, and I never dreamed that I did not 
give her the dest I had to give until you came. 
And then—oh! God forgive me—but the 
thought of making any woman but you my 
wife, Lisle, is maddening. You have grown to 
fill my life, my heart, my soul. So great, so 
mighty,so absorbing a passion must have found 
a response in your breast, Lisle—but you must 
help me to be strong, LIam-going away for a 
time. Take Bessie home with you; after a few 
months or a year I will return and fulfil my 
word.of honour. I shall be stronger then.” 

And Lisle’s answer came low, tremulous, yet 
clear and distinct, as.they rose and moved away 
from the tortured listener and left the room. 

“With all my soul and strength I love you, 
Archie, and with all my soul and strength will l 
help you to be strong and do right, and God be 
with both of us.” 

Bessie, when she found herself alone, crept 
out)into the hall, took her garden-hat from tie 
rack-and stole away in the twilight. She felt 
she must be alone to fight out her battle, 
and she sought a favourite spot by the river 
where she often had gone before. 

Here she sat down on the bank and with her 
chin resting. on her hand looked out on the 
fading day. 

No one was near. Noone was in sight except 
a solitary boatman already disappearing around 
a turnin the river. But site saw nothing, not 
even the sunset that she seemed to be absorbed 
0 





No wonder! She had come to where we all 
come some time in our livds*-first or last, sooner 
or later—her Garden of Gethsemane. For 

All those who journey, soon or late, 

Must pass within the garden’s gate— 

Must kneel alone in darkness there, 

To battle with some fierce despair. 

In the morning if she was strangely white and 
hollow-eyed it was not wondered at. She had 
been over-worked, her aunt said. i 

“We will take you home with us, dear, and 
you shall be nursed back to strength and health 
jn a little while,” her aunt said, soothingly. 

But ‘Bessie only smiled wearily. 

A week later at the tea-table Archie announced 
his intended depatture for Wales. 

“You have all made your preparations fir 
departure,” he said, “‘and I have been of what 
use Ican be. Now I want to go prospecting 4 
little, and think I will run away fora montao & 
two. A party of my friends start for Wales 
in ‘the morning, and will go camping in tue 
mountains. have promised to accompany 
them.” us 

After Lisle had gone to:her: room that nigat 
Bessie tapped .on her door, and entering she # 
down on the side of her cousin’s couch. ; 

« Lisle, dear,” she began, “I want you to © 
a painful duty for me.” 

“ Well ?” Lisle, queried, wonderingly. _ 

«I want you'to take.a message for me, if yo 
will, to Archie——”’ : 

She hesitated, and then wenton, hurriedly: 

«Some time ago, when Archie was very 0& 
spondent and gloomy, he made some sort of 4 
proposal tome. We have always been very dew 
to each other—very dear. . He was s0 
depressed or discouraged that I dared.not 
him how impossible such a union would be—1¥ 
—how lacking L. was in all save a sisterly - 
tion for him. I made some remark that cov! 
be easily construed in either way; and 
months have gone by. I thought perhaps’ 
was better for him to have some perso 4 
aside from his own, to think and plan for wt 
he reached higher ground. But now he 
reached that ground, and seems entirely ft " 
from the cold gloom and despondency. Yet i 
is not a pleasant subject for me to introduce. 
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See 


letter, dear, that/I desite my freedom, and that 


jnenes his. Now that our paths‘#re to separate, 
I tsink it should be so. Tell him I love him 
very tenderly, Lisle, and sitll always be the 
«ame friend 2 i 
<nough to stand alone I think the farce of our 
engagement should be done away with. It has 
ieen troubling me sorely for many days, this 
matter bas, and I could not decide in my mind 
ow to broach it. “Then I thought of you, ari 
resolved toask you. Will you d6 this for me, 


. 9 
ceart 


There was a strange tremor in Lisle’s voice as | 


she promised, and sne lay awake to weep happy 
wars that night after Bessie had left her. 


Archie’s plans for Wales were abandoned at | 


the eleventh hour. 

“Some affairs in the studio hindered,” he 
said, “an order fora picture he could nct well 
ise for a pleasure trip.” 

A little while later they all went’ away and 
jeft him. As they were patting he took Bessie’s 
hand. 

“JT want to thank ‘you, dear,” he said, “for 


the help and strength you ‘gave me when it was | 


rorely needed. You were kind and’ considerate 
and womanly, and you have been very delicate 
ingiving me my freedom. Since you have never 
j.ved me, as I fancied you did at one time, it 
wili not pain you to Know that a rate and sweet 
rew love has crept into my heart almost un- 
ware this summer, and that iv is not a hopeless 
one.” 

“God biess you both,” said Bessie, and hur- 
ried away. 

Once in ner aunt’s home, where nothing was 
«expected of her, and where she could let her 
sivained nerves relax, she fell ‘into a low, 
yeostrated state, which ‘baffled the skill of the 
‘est physicians. 


“Nervous prostration””—the words ‘are com- 


yon enough, but do you ‘know ‘the awful 
reaning of them? It is a’stateonly one degree 
1-moved from insanity—worse, far worse,’than 
ize Most acute disease, or contagious malady in 
iii the list of haman ills. ; 

Sne was tenderly cared for, and every com- 


turt and luxury was hers. But “a mind diseased , 


uo medicine can cure.” 

_ Inthe glad time of the ‘wititer bolidays the 
mils rang out the chimes for Lisle’s wedding. 
‘sey went to Italy for the winter und remained 
through the spring. ‘They ‘had been there just 
tiX months wnen the news came Of Bessié’s 
aeatn. 

“Nothing seemed ‘to rally her,” ‘said Mrs. 
Stanton, who joined her daugntera few months 
ister. “Her constant care of ‘her nidther, 
gether with her duties asa’ teach¢r,'seemed'to 
fave utterly brokén down her nervousi system. 
Foor child, she seemed’so glad to die. ‘I have 
uotning to live for,’ she said, su many times. ' It 
seeLied so strange’ for one’so' young, but it was 
the state her nerves were in that ¢aive' her such 
mental depression, ofcourse.” 

Archie brushed away a tear as he listened. 

“AliTam I owe to Her,” he said, and tren he 
turned to his lovely wife, and added, «But I 


tcank God I was not called upon to ‘midke a. 


tacrifice of my life’s happiness for her.” 


And no spirit whispered to him that life | @ lawyer, and he nad not swerved from it at the 


bad been sacrificed for his happiness. | 


SSS 


GENERAL GARFIELD. 


<~y— | 





: In connection with the recent dastardly | 
on on the life of the iPresident of the 
( <a a- brief irecord of his career 
:Ken irom the “ Pietotial World ’’) may ; 
interestine. ) may prove 
o General Garfield comes of piain New England | 
Pricer _His father, Abraham Garticid, a direct ' 
Pea of the stalwart Puritans, moved ' 
€ sixty years ago from te State of New | 


we: to the township of Orange, Cuyanoga 
Win ce Onio, where’ James wus born on the_ 


November, 1831. ‘T'wo yeats later his 


techer dieg, leaving a family of four chiidren. 


as'of old, but mow that’ he is strong 


His mother, a woman of unusual strength of 
character, managed by her exertions to keep 
the family together until the boys were old 
enough to earn their own living. But the land 
was poor, and it was hard work to get more 
than a scanty subsistence. Young Garfield’s 
life was one of monotonous toil. He worked 
hard upon the farm in summer, and at the car- 
penter’s bench in winter. 

He had an absorbing ambition to get an edu- 
cation, and the only road open to this end 
seemed that of manmal labour. Ready money 
was hard to gé@t in those days. The Ohio Canal 
ran not far from where he lived, and finding 
| that the boatmen got. their pay in cash, and 
earned better wages than he could make at 
farming Or earpentry, he hired out as a driver 
on the towepath, and soon got up to the dignity 
of holding vine helm of a boat. Then he déter- 
mined to-ship as a sailor on the lakes, bat an 
attack Of fever ‘and ague interfered with his 
plans. He -was ill three ments, and wien he 
recovered he decided ‘to go ‘toa school ‘called 
Geauga Academy, in-an acjoining county. His 
mother gave him a few dollars, some cooking 
utensils, and a stoek of provisions. He hireda 
small room,*and cooked his own food, to make 
his expenses as lignt as ‘possible. ‘He paid his 
own way after that, neverealling on his mother 
for anymore assistance. By working at the 
| carpenter’s benth ‘mornings ‘and evenings and 

vacation times, aid teavhimg country schools 
| during the ‘winiter, he managed to attend the 
academy during ‘the sptime and autumn terms, 
/and to save @ little money vowards going to 
college. 

| Waenthe was twenty-three yeats old he en- 
| tered the Junior Class av Williams Coilege. He 
had saved about half anowgh) aoney to pay the 
' expenses of tite cOurse. .A Rind<ntartea gentle- 
man, many years his sémior, who hasever since 
been ome of his closest friends, lent’ him tire 
amount, Sosetapulens was the young mun 


avout tie: ofthe debt rhat ne his, 
life indaedl, aadegieoed tke policy in bie eredi. 
tor’s hands. “If I live,” be: said, ‘ Ivshall pay 
you; if Ldie,youwilleuffernoloss.” "The dedt 
was repaid soon “after “he i . He went 
to Williams CoBege in theaatumn of 1854, and, 





as he had antici ‘the examination | 
for the Junior Class. ‘years later dkeigra- 
' duated, and bore off the: aysicalhononr. — 
| Before he went to young Garfield had 
' been connected withthe ern sett of “The 


| Disciples,” founded by Alexander Campbell, and / 
| whose peculiar tenets were, “‘no creed to ex- 
| AG optage ce ‘ 
| press beiiefs,” hospitality, fraternity, and good- 
will, To a struggling college of this sect at 
Hiram, Portage County, Ohio, Garfield was 
, called as: an imstructor, and mfter:two years he 
|; became President. It has often been said that 
he was at one time a.minister. ‘This is not true. 
The story had «a foundation, however, in the fact 
| that he used to speak in the churches of the de- 
;momination. Tae Disciples.at that time had no 
| regular paid ministry. They supported travel- 
‘ling elders, put the congregations had no pas- 
tors, and werd usuaily addressed by some one 
among the members who had a natural talent 
for pulpit oratory. Garfield’s purpose was to be 


time he used to'talk of religion and.a future 
life. to the little congregations in tne. Disciples’ 
meeting-houses,in Nortuern Ohio. He studied 
law ailigently all tne while, and was an ardent 
reader of general literature. 

During his connection with the college he 
was married to Miss Lucretia Rudolph, the 
daughter of a farmer. The match was one of 
love, and brougiit to the young man 4% mate of 
singular sweetness and congeniality of disposi- 
tion, whose mfluence, example, and companion- 
ship have dome much to shape his after success. 

in 1859 his career as College President be- 
came merged: in that of civic officer, and ‘he was 
chosen the State Senator, representing the two 
counties of Portage and Summit. ‘Then came 
tne stirring events of the war. Senator Garfield 
had already been singled outas a leader, and he 
entered the conflict with all the enthusiasm of 
an ardent Republican, allover of the Union, and 


full of brave deeds and arduous service for his 
country. He went into the war as Colonel of 
the 42nd Ohio Volunteers. He first smelled 
powder in Kentucky, where, after a toilsome 
march, he routed tne rebels under Humphrey 
Marshall. Then the Colonel became a Brigu- 
dier-General, and took part inthe battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing and the siege of Corinth as Chief 
of Staff of the Army of the Cumberland. In 
the terrible battle of Chickamauga he had a 
horse shot undérshim, and his orderly was 
killed. Soon afterwards, “for gallant and meri- 
torious services,” he was promoted to a Major- 
Generalship. 

Before the battle of Chickamauga he had 
been elected a Representative of the thirty- 
eighth Congress. ‘He took his seat in December, 
1863, and ‘was ‘assigned ‘to the Committee on 
Military Affaits. He was’re-elected successiveiy 
to the thirty-ninth, fortieth, forty-first, forty- 
second, forty-third, forty-fourth, forty-fifth, and 
| forty-sixth Congresses. During ‘these several 
| terms he has served as the Chairman of the 
| Committee on Military Affairs, of the Committce 
ew Banking and Ourrency, and of the Appro- 

Committee. This last chairmanship 

ihe eld uniil 1S75, when the Democrats came 

) into power. ‘Two years later, when James G. 
| Blaime went tothe : Senate, General Garfield be- 
' came’ by common.consent the Republican leader 
_in the House—a ,position which “he .bws main- 
tained vewer eimce. Im January iast he was 
| elected toitine ‘Senate, vo fill tire seat of Allen 
| G."Eiuarman, wiho retires on the ‘4th of March 
| next. “lereceived the unanimous vote of the 
| Repatlican caucus for bis position, an honour 
| never confetred tfore on any wan by any 


| patryin Onio. 
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DE. CUMMING, 


‘Tur death of this well-known preacher and 
writer on topics f controversial theology took 
on the Sthealt. at Chiswiék in hissseventy- 
f year. He ‘retired, mot long ‘since, on 
gocount of failing: health, from the ministry of 
‘the National Scoveh ‘Church in Crown Court, 
‘Drary Lane, “which ‘he bad held since! 1633. 
‘The Rev. Jolin Comming, 'DiD., was a native 
Aberdcen, and studied at the University there. 
1682, and was chosen 
minister of the Scotch Cnurchin the same year. 
He soon distinguished himself as a platform 
orator by his decided opposition to the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Cnurch, and he continued 
during many years to address large meetings all 
over the country, under the auspices of “the 
Reformation Society.” 

Dr. Cumming was the author of some devo- 
tional and controversial works, as well as a popu- 
lar preacher. He preacned before her Majesty 
on more than one occasion. Once, at Balmoral, 
he delivered a sermon which was afterwards 
published under the title of “ Salvation ;” and 
in the autumn of 1872 he preached wvefore her 
Majesty, at Dunrobin, on ‘‘ Communion between 
Heaven and Earth.” ‘Tiissermon has also been 
published. 

Among Dr. Cumming’s best-known works are 
“Apocalyptic Sketches,” ‘ Daily Life,” ‘and 
“Voices of the Night.” He also published 
“The Great. ‘Trivuiation,” “Redemption 
Draweth Nigh,” and “’The Destiny of Nations ; 
or, the Future 6f Europe.as Delineated in the 
Bible.” In these works great events were pre- 
dicted for the year 1868; and in ‘‘ The Seventh 
Vial,” published in 1870, ne quotes evidence trom 
reliable sources of the fulfilment ofall the events 
predicted in tne tooks of Scripture prophecy. 
Dr. Cumming built some large schools m Little 
Russell Street, in connection with the Scotch 
Church. He married, in 1833, Miss Elizabeth 
Nicholson, eldest daughter of Mr. James Nichoi- 
son. 














Tue weight of the heart is from eight to 


twelve ounces. It beats 100,000 times in twenty- 
four hours. 
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[IMPULSIVE LOVE. ] 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


- 
a a 





« Lzon, there will be considerable work to do 
to-morrow ; five hundred volunteers leave Ha- 
vana, in disguise, to meet at a rendezvous with- 
out the city; they are to proceed toward Santiago 
to join the general and his forces in the moun- 
tains. I received despatches to-day, apprising 
me of a terrific battle, and the general wrote 
me he needed more troops at once, as he is hard 
pressed.” . 

“Well, Don Valentin?” said Leon Franciso, 
after a pause. 

** You, Leon,” continued Don Valentin Garcia, 
“fare a member of ourconfraternity, and as most 
all our men have been of service but you, I, as 
chief of our society, purpose giving you command 
of these volunteers, as you know the overland 
route from here to Santiago.” 

The handsome young Cuban’s face paled, and 
he glanced quickly across the room in which he 
sat with the white-haired old don at a beautiful 
young girl, who sat by one of the open, iron- 
barred windows, listening to what the two men 
said. 

Don Valentin did not perceive the young man’s 





action, as the room was unillumined, save fora 
few beams of the rising tropical moon, that fell 
through the window on the girl. 

“TI will accept the commission, Don Valentin,” 
said Leon, after a pause, in which time he mas- 
tered his emotions. ‘“ When am I to de- 
part ?” 

“ At six o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 

‘Very well; I will be ready.” 

«I will not give you your orders till you are 
ready to start,” said Don Valentin, “and Iam 
glad you accept the commission, for I place im- 
plicit confidence in you, Leon.” 

“Thank you, senor; you will find that your 
trust has not been misplaced,” replied Leon. 

«‘The men will be well mounted and equipped 
for the journey,” said the old don, “ and you will 
set off immediately after leaving me. I will ac- 
company you to the place of meeting, then return 
to the city to attend a meeting at the lodge of 
‘Los Tigres.’ ” 

“« Where shall we meet the men ?” 

« Under the only remaining wall of the ruined 
monastery,” replied Don Valentin. 

The young man bowed his head acquiescingly, 
and his host resumed a cigarette he had been 
smoking. As they concluded speaking, Juanita, 
the old don’s daughter, started slightly and 
glanced through the window. She had observed 
the shadowy form of a man who had glided noise- 
lessly from behind a huge tree that grew near 
the nouse. He disappeared from view an instant 





| later, and thinking he was simply a passer-by 


she gave no further heed to him. 

A negro brought in some wine a few moments 
later, and while Don Valentin and Leon wers 
drinking to the successof the purposed expedition 
another black entered, and handed Don Valenti 
acard. Theold Cuban read the name inscribe} 
on it, and rising hastily, excused himself and lei; 
the room. When he had gone, Leon rose to his 
feet and approached Juanita. On reaching her 
side, he was surprised at finding her weeping 
bitterly. 

“* Senorita Garcia,” he said, anxiously, as he 
bent over her, “‘ what is the matter? Why are 
you weeping ?” 

“ Oh, Leon, dearest Leon, it is at what was just 
said !’ she sobbed. 

« Juanita !”’ he cried, clasping her hands in his 
own, and looking tenderly down into her lustrous 
brown eyes. “Is it possible that your heart is 
saddened at the prospect of parting with me? 
Tell me, Juanita, my darling, is the love I hare 


| for you reciprocated ? Can I dare to call you 


myown? Answer—oh, answer me affirmatively, 
and I can leave Havana on the morrow to facea 
thousand perils with the blissful consciousness 
that my tenderest aspiration is granted !” 

Her white arms stole around his neck, and he 
strained herto his breast with passionate fervour, 
while he rained a shower of tender kisses on her 
soft, delicate cheeks. 

As they stood thus the door opened and Don 
Valentin and aman entered the room. The lat- 
ter personage was tall, dark-complexioned, ani 
wore a black beard. A dark scowl of intense 
hatred and rage crossed his swarthy brow when 
his black eyes rested on the lovers. When Leon 
was made aware of the intrusion he released 
Juanita and faced them. Don Valentin’s face 
wore a smile of satisfaction. 

“Senor Franciso,” he said, “this is Senor 
Roman Vasquez.” 

“ We have met before,” interjected Leon, bow- 
ing coldly. 

Vasquez belonged to “Los Tigres,” a secret 
organisation for the assistance of the Cuban in- 
surgents, who were at that pericd resisting the 
forces from Spain in the endeavour to retain 
their freedom. Don Valentin was the chief of 
the lodge in Havana, and thus Vasquez, having 
met Juanita, had fallen desperately in love wit 
her. Sherejected his court, as she preferred Leon, 
and there was now little or no chance for friend 
liness to exist between them. ; 

Vasquez learned that he was to accompany his 
rival in the rank of lieutenant. 

Vhe next day at six o’clock the young met 
joined the soldiers at the place of appointment, 
and assuming command, they received orders 
how to proceed, and then the cavalcade put spurs 
to their horses and set off at a gallop. Do 
Valentin watched them until they disappeare 
then turned his horse’s head homeward. He 
had not gone far, however, when in passil{ 
through a slight growth of timber a company of 
Spanish soldiers filed out in his path, and the 
officer in command ordered him to halt at onc 
and surrender. pal 

One quick glance sufficed to show him tue 
situation. Evidently a traitor had betrayed bin 
to the Spanish authorities, then in possession 
Havana, and they had sent the soldiers to cay 
ture him. His parting with the insurgents proved 
beyond doubt hisallegiance to Cuba. 

He glanced keenly at thearmed soldiers, detat 
ing in his mind his chances to cope with theD; 
then suddenly drawing a revolver from his poe 
ket he fired at the officer who held his horse 
bridle. The shot was terribly effective, and be 
fore the astonished soldiers could rally from te 
shock of this unexpected turn of events 1 
plunged spurs in his horse’s flanks and dashed 
away, soon being out of their view. : 

Meanwhile, Juanita sat thinking of her lover™ 
the room where he declared his passion for 4 
So occupied was she, indeed, with her ——, 
that the time passed rapidly, and it was midnigi 
ere she was aware of it. But her reflection 
were interrupted rather abruptly by 4 — 
ushering in what appeared to be a woman, Wf 
retiring. But she was undeceived presently 
her visitor lifting a veil and disclosing 
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features of her father. He bade her keep silent, 
and then in a whisper detailed all that had oc- 
curred to him from the time he had parted from 


n. 

“ I evaded the soldiers, and, reaching the city, 
procured this disguise at a friend’s house,” he 
added. “We must leave Havana at once, for 
jndubitably this house will be placed under sur- 
yeillance, and should they capture me I shall 
surely be shot, and your fa - 

He shuddered. 

A short time later two persons in feminine 
apparel left the house, and, entering a carriage, 
were driven away. 


“Itis a terribly stormy night, padre! Just 
hear the surf break and roar beneath the cliffs 
upon the shore.” 

« Ay, my child, and I fear, I fear-——” 

“Qh, padre, you think the soldiers coming 
from the mountains will pass along the shore, 
and the tide so rapidly rising will endanger their 
lives,” cried the young girl, anxiously, as she 
looked up at the old priest. 

“No doubt of it,” he replied ; ‘‘ they are tired 
and weary from their tedious tramp to the Cabo 
de Cruz from Puriales; and, beside, I learned 
from the messenger they sent ahead to-night 
that they are pursued by the Spaniards. Dios 
grant they may reach the village in safety.” 

They stood at the door of one of the cottages 
that comprised the tiny fisher village built on 
the top of the rugged cliff, and as her father 
with whom she dwelt was absent the girl was 
glad of the stout old priest’s company. The 
night was dark and tempestuous, the rain pour- 
ing down from the murky clouds, thunder mut- 
tering and crashing with fierce reverberations, 
while anon the sky was rent by vivid flashes of 
lightning. Below the beetling cliff the waves 
dashed on the narrow shore furiously, and were 
churned to foam on the out-lying reefs. 

“Father,” said the young girl, after a pause, 
“do you think the soldiers will come up througn 
the rift in the cliff to the top?, Do they know 
of the path, think you?” 

“No, my child,” replied the good priest, anxi- 
ously; “in truth, that is just what causes me 
worry—the messenger said that they will come 
by the beach path.” 

“Father—on, father! Should that devoted 
band of gallant men, fatigued by their long 
journey, attempt to come here by means of 
the beach, the waves will carry them away and 
= we menttalitp perish! Oh, how can we save 

em 

“No one can help them,” returned the priest, 
tadly, “for not a man would venture down on 
the beach to guide them.” 

“But it will be fearful to leave those brave 
soldiers to walk blindly to theirdoom! Ha! see 
—a beacon fire has just been lit on the cliff to 
guide them—and look—look! Headed by papa, 
be villagers are dragging the old signal gun 

tom its shed—ah, they are loading it now !” 
wan epuepeecione will not avail, child,” 
rey head, old priest, mournfully, shaking his 

“Then,” said the girl, drawing her shawl u 
aa her head, «I will try to peeeall upon pn. 
. po men to go to their assistance.” 

Ke. nd sosaying she sped rapidly from thecottage, 
; onto the bleak, barren cliff, to wherea number 
men stood near a large fire. 
the Of what avail this fire, men?” she cried, when 
that ta in their midst. “ Think you, my friends, 
be ose we expect here—all warriors for their 
mere Ty's freedom, and who are pursued bya 
ri — fiends thirsty for their blood—will see 
bee Sean No—no! For yonder, in the gloom- 
sles a eavens,the blazing lightning can hardly 
hificant ~ sombre mist, let alone this insig- 
eeashore a “ Somebody must go down on the 
no will “ Sad them up through the rift. 

“Carramba ! 
or anger, 
gir]! 


‘ 
. Men,” she continued, ienoring her parent’ 
Tebuke, “ 2 *6 > parent s 


. exclaimed her father, in a tone 
Return to the house at once, 


blood for you and yours—go and save the bitter 
tears of those who await their return home 
anxiously—oh, so anxiously ?” 

“It would be madness to rush to ourdoom so 
recklessly,” said one of the men, and the others 
shrank back in fear. 

She regarded the frightened men scornfully 
& moment, then suddenly threw up her head with 
an imperative gesture. 

“Hark!” she cried, breathlessly. 

There came through the mist the distant 
boom of a gun. 

‘They are coming—they are coming!” she 
cried, as another faint, distant re broke the 
intense stillness. ‘They signal for assistance, 
and you—one of you, who professes the name of 
man, hesitate to risk your single life for the 
salvation of half a thousand! For shame! But 
—but—forgive me—some of you have families 
to care for ; I will go!” 

There wasacry of horror; they started forward 
to restrain her; but she glided away like a phan- 
tom in the darkness, and was soon beyond their 
sight. Her father uttered a groan of agony, 
and would have pursued her, had not the priest 
detained him forcibly. One of the men discharged 
the gun,and thereport had hardly died away 
when there cae a distant, muffled answer. 
They then awaited the brave girl’s return in 
deep tribulation and with pale faces, for they 
well knew the dangerous path that she must 
traverse. 

A sudden silence reigned a few minutes, as if 
the very elements were sympathetic. The brave, 
weather-beaten fishermen trembled for hersafety 
—death seemed to be in the air—the wind 
shrieking around the crag like the unearthly 
cries of a host of arch-fiends, and the sullen, 
hoarse roar of the crashing surf below on the 
beach seemed to echo in horrid, exulting tones 
the wild portent of the spray-laden blasts. Then, 
hark! “Boom!” Another muffled report, and 
the listening men know from the reverberaticn 
that it is nearer than the previous discharge. 
An answering boom roared out on the cliff top, 
and the men tossed more dry faggots on the fire. 
They waited, terror stricken, and anxious again, 
presenting a wild, weird picture, standing there 
exposed to the intense fury of the darting, vivid 
lightning and the drenching rain. 

A few minutes passed slowly by, each second 
seeming as an hour; then suddenly they heard 
the tramp of many feet, the murmur of distant 
voices, and discerned the faint glow of a light 
in the dark. Then, almost instantaneous with 
a wild, glad cheer that broke from the men, 
there walked into the village a regiment of sol- 
diers, headed by their commander, at whose 
side walked the brave girl. 

Cheer after cheer broke from the lips of the 
fishermen as the young girl, with flying hair 
and drenched clothing, flew to her father’s em- 
brace. 

“My child!” murmured the old man, brokenly, 
as he rained kiss after kiss on his noble daugh- 
ter’s face. ‘Oh, my brave child, I thank God 
that you are returned safe to my arms again! 
You cannot imagine my agony when you leit me 
to start on your wild mission.” 

«Papa dear,” replied the girl, gently, as she 
raised her hand toward the black, murky heavens, 
“it was God who guided me in the darkness—it 
was He who directed my faltering footsteps over 
the dangerous road and brought me safely to 
the beach in time to rescue that band of poor, 
fatigued soldiers. I looked to the dark, for- 
bidding sky, I heard the roar of the maddened 
waves echoed by the mighty bursts of awful thun- 
der, and the blazing lightning flashed with vivid, 
forked tongues across my vision; but, exposed 
to all this, that heavenward glance reassured 
me, and you perceive the omnipotent grace of 
God in protecting me thus.” 

The old man bowed his head, and a moment 
later the aged priest approached and blessed her 
witha fervent prayer of thanksgiving. A silence 
fell on the trio then, which was broken presently 
by a man’s voice. 

“Is this courageous girl your daughter, 
senor ?” 





Will not one of i 
of t : eof you go to the rescue 
‘Nose faithful men, who have shed their life’s 





mander of the rescued regiment standing at his 
elbow. 

“She is, senor,” he replied, tremulously. 
“But Heaven knows I nearly lost her for your 
salvation.” 

The soldier gazed at the girl earnestly a mo- 
ment, the light of the beacon fire falling on her 
features ; then suddenly he started towards her 
with outstretched arms; she saw his action, a 
glad cry escaped her lips, and she sprang into 
his embrace. 

“ Juanita Garcia !”’ exclaimed the soldier. 

**On, Leon, Leon, is it indeed you? Do I 
dream—is this a mad fancy, or am I really 
awake ?” 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God!” he murmured, 
tremulously, as he drew her close in his impas- 
sioned embrace, and pressed hot, loving kisses on 
her lips, gazing erstwhile with tender solicitude 
down intoher beautiful eyes. “‘Itisindeed myself 
in the flesh and blood, darling, the happiest mor- 
tal in existence, being blest by thine own lovely 
self. Ah, Don Valentin, my old friend—what ! 
white-haired and bent? This is pleasure ad- 
mixed with sorrow !” 

“Leon Francisco!” was all the old man could 
say; and he tearfully embraced the young sol- 
dier. 

A few minutes later Leon left tiem to see if 
his gallant band of weary soldiers were well quar- 
tered, and finding them all comfortable he posted 
a few soldiers on guard near the beacon fire, 
with strict injunctions to apprise him of the ap- 
proach of any great number of soldiers who 
might come that way ; then he returned to Don 
Valentin Garcia’s cottage. Here he was served 
with a good, substantial supper, of which he 
stood much in need, and when he finished eat- 
ing ire sat near his host and Juanita to recite 
all that had happened to him since last he saw 
them. But Leon insisted upon hearing the old 

don’s story first, and Garcia complied with his 
request. He first told what had occurred from 
the time he parted with Leon outside the walls 
of Havana tothe time of his departure from 
home, accompanied by his daughter, and then 
continued: ‘They had travelled day and night 
eastward in disguise, and reaching the Carbo 
de Cruz by the merest accident, had found the 
tiny village where they were then, and learning 
that its humble inhabitants were all loyal 
Cubans they resolved to remain there. And 
there they had resided two years in obscurity 
and safety. 
“Carramba! A pitiful experience, I confess!” 
exclaimed Leon, at the conclusion of Don Valen- 
tin’s narrative. ‘And now for my story: 
Had not my darling Juanita so bravely gone 
down the cliff to the beach to the rescue of my 
gallant little band this night, we should all have 
inevitably perished. All day we had been pur- 
sued by a large band of Spanish troops, and 
had evaded them until reaching the seashore, 
when they again perceived and followed us. 
We were in dire distress, as all my men were 
much fatigued by their long forced march, and 
to increase our misery we perceived that the 
tide was rising rapidly with the coming storm, 
which is now raging s0 fiercely without. The 
beach was narrow, and the in-rolling breakers 
forced us near and nearer the base of the cliffs, 
while behind us pursued the legion of one thou- 
sand Spanish troops, thirsting for our bondage 
or our blood. We sent a messenger ahead to 
look for some shelter, and I learned he reached 
this village. We could not hope to cope with 
our enemies, as they outnumbered us, and so 
tried to find some means of evading them. At 
all events there was only one chance for us, and 
that was to leave the beach if possible. But 
how to do this? The sea, angry and turbulent, 
hemmed us in on one side, and the beetling clifis 
on the other, an intense darkness ahead, 
and ourenemy behind! That was a critical 
position, and it is no wonder that I felt despair- 
ing. It was at the moment of my bitterest des- 
pair that like an angel of merey from heaven 
Juanita appeared inour midst. I did not recog- 
nise her in the darkness. She led us up a path 
through a rift in the cliff, and our enemies, 
headed by Roman Vasquez, passed by us in the 





The old father turned and beheld the com- 


darkness, ignorant of our escape.” 
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«Roman Vasquez!” cried Don Valentin, in 
great surprise. 

“Ay. He deserted my ranks’soon after my 
cavalcade left Havanaand disappeared. When 
next I met him, a month later, it was in battle, 
and hecowmanded a large Spanish force. Evi- 
dently ne was'a traitor from ‘the first, and the 
very man who betrayed you to the Spanish 
government. I think he loved Juanita, and ‘his 
treachery ‘was instigated by the thought of 
gaining her hand in marriage without your or 
my opposition; for if you: *were dead and I 
buried in the wilderness+surrotnded by dangers 
untold, from which thére-would be little chance 
to escape—it would have been easy for him to 
return'to Havana, and his way being ‘clear of 
obstacles, press his attention to ‘your daugh- 
ter.” 

“You are right, Leon,” said Don Valentin, 
after a pause, in which time he had’ been 'think- 
ing deeply; ‘‘and, Leon,” he added, think you 
he and his band will escape'the danger’ menac- 
ing them on the seashore? ‘There is no other 
pith to the cliff tops than that’by which you 
and your men came.” 

“Their fate is in'the hands of God,” replied 
Leon, in a low, hushed tone: 

He had little hope for their salvation from 
death. And, indeed, the next morning when 
the storm passed away, the fishermen brought 
news of a terrible disaster. 'They had found the 
beach strewn with bodies, mangled and bleeding, 
some dead, others nearly so. Among the latter 
they carried to Don Valentin’s cottage the ex- 
piring form of Roman Vasquez. The old’ priest 
was tnere, and prayed earnestly and fervently 
for nis blackened soul, but the beast—the thing 
0: clay, devoid of soul—cursed the good padre, 
and with his vile maledictions drove the good 
man horrified from the bedside. 

However, as grim death began spreading its 
sombre mantle about him, Vasauez, lireall men 
of his stamp, in awful agony and horror implored 
the priest’s prayers, and they were readily uttered. 
Before called to his final rest the relenting 
wretch made a confession to the priest’ which 
was simply a corroboration of what Don 





Vaientin and Leon surmised, as is recorded 
above. 

Several days later Leon and Juanita were by 
mutual consent married; but a few days after 
the ceremony the young soldier and his gallant 
cand left the village. 
describe 


It would be useless to 
the young wife’s grief ; but Leon was a 
dier, and, panting for his country’s free- 
Gom, he determined tb aid groaning Cuba to his 
utmost. When, after several years’ hard fight- 
ing, he fled from his native isle with his wife and 
Don Valentin, it was with the despairing 
tought that there was no hope for liberty. But 
und a safe haven on England’s hospitable 
&..0:e3, and has since resided here happily. 















FACETIZ. 


—_—_— 


sHuT uP! 
‘You're very bald, sir. Have you tried our 
to.i'c lotion ?” 
* Oh, yes. But that’s not what’s made all my 


ha.. fail off.” Punch, 


RTONIAN.—A new Tichborne Ciaimant en 


roure. It is said he can speak and write French 
per-vctly. ‘An!’ says Mrs. Gamp, “ we shall 
socn ‘ave another nobleman languaging in pri- 
son.” Punch. 


An InisH Quitrrance.—A tenant farmer’s 
Feu. is que at widsummer, and he pays his snot. 
Punch. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Visrror (in cathedral town, desirous of infor- 
mit.on and willing to pay for it, to respectable- 
looking party, whom he takes to be a verger): 
“I suppose now these cloisters”—(slips florin 
into nis hana)—‘*are not older than the six- 
teenth century ?” 


Gesrecracte Parrr: “* Well, sir, I’m'sure 


I”—(pockets the coin)—*thanky, . sir—can’t 
sav. cit ;'’cause I’m a‘stranger ’ere myself.” 
Exit hastily. Tableau.) Punch. 
A NOTE AND COMMENT. 

Mrs. RamsBoTHam’s niece read out the adver- 
tisement of Doré’s picture, ‘Moses before 
Pharaoh.” ‘Dear me !’’ exclaimed the dear old 
lady, “‘ Before Pharaoh !’. I always thought they 
lived at the same time. But,” she added, .after 
a moment/s reflection, “I daresay it's been 
altered in the Revised Version.” Panch. 

New Trraz ror Her Gracious Masesry.— 
The Saturday Reviewer. Punen. 


Kine Kanarav went to.see Harrow thrash! 


Bton last week. It rained now and then, but 
King Kalakau is printed in fast colours, and we 
are pleased tosay his pattern didn’t run. They 
have eaten boys in the Sandwich Islands some- 
times, and we will not dwell on the disappoint- 
ment in the royal face when the difference in 
spelling was explained; but someone brought a 
good-sized chicken and all was well. 
Moonshine. 
THE WYE AND THE WHEREFORE. 
River! most ex-stream-ly high 
Are your waters. ‘Tell me Wye! 
Wye on earth ?—but then, oh, Wye! 
You will be most ex-stream-ly dry. 
Mconshine. 


IN THE WILDS OF "BEDFORDSHIBE.—A FACT. 


Lapy (visitor to village) “to rustic: “ And 
whose is tne large house over there?” 

Rustic: “Oh, that be Muster Stoneham’s. 
Ah, you'll be knowin’ him, miss? You’re from 
Lunnon, ain’t ee ?” 

Lapr: “ Yes, but I don’t know Mr. Stone- 
ham.” 

Rustic: “Not knowun? That be strange! 
Yet he live in Lunnon too.” Moonshine. 

Mary Ann (to whom mistress has pointed out 
the phenomenon): “ Lor’, mum! So that’s a 
comic. I seed it two or three nights ago, but I 
only thought it was something the matter with 
one of the stars !” Moonshine. 

AT A PROMENADE CONCERT. 


Waiter: “ Any orders, sir ?” 
Swett: '“ Yes, fresh air for two!” 
Moonshine. 


Kip (¢)Loves.—Babies. Mooushine. 


STRANGE IMPERTINENCE. 

Pastor: “Yes, Mrs. Brown. Taking into 

consideration the fact that the Smiths nardly 

ever pay their pew rents, it is strangely bad 

taste on their. part to sing so loudly and throw 
such unction into their prayers.” 

Mes. Brown: “ Quite too terribly Bhockin +” 

un. 


A “Coen” OrriciaL.—An ice+berg-omaster. 
Fun. 


A Lipsn! 


Wurw a man marries a woman, which is the 
cheaper, the bride or the bridegroom?—Tne 
bride, because she is given away ; but the bride- 
groom is sold. un. 


THE READING PARTY. 


Aanes: “And you are here, then, studying 
for your examination ?” 

CHARLES: “‘Yaas; down with a tutor, don’t 
youknow. Working awfully hard. What with 
bathing in the morning, and a walk and boating 
in the afternoon, and billiards and dinner and a 
quiet game of * Nap,’ we’ve hardly got a minute 
we can call our own.” Fun. 

KNow.Lep@Ez Is Powrr.—A man who manages 
to run in debt must be “‘an owing” man. 

Fun. 
TRAGIC “ COMETY.” 


Comets were formerly supposed to bring wars. 


A “comety” apparition in the heavens was con- | 


sidered, that is, to prevent anything of an inter- 
national “‘ comity” on earth. Fun. 


Hor 
Pun. 


RE-ARRANGED Arb IC! FOR THE 





WeratuHer.—Grin and (volar) bear it. 





Hine Inur Lacurmmaz.—A lady cannot jp 
drunk unless she is ‘dissolved in tears. Fun, 

‘Wen is a boat likes knife? “When ’‘it is, 
cutter. 

“Tag, only lady that, ever impressed me 
much,” said an old bachelor.“ was @ three-hup. 


dred-pound woman, who was standing in, 


tram-car when it. turned aisharp corner.” 
WANTED ‘TO ‘KNOW. 
It isa well-known geographical fact that the 
world is round; how on earth, then, can it come 


‘to an end? 


Would it be quite in accordance with the 
“eternal fitness of things” to describe a thief 
who -has just had the “cat” as.a “man of 
mark ” ? : 

Is it expected of a field officer, say a kernel, 
to wear a shell-jacket ? 

Would it be appropriate, in speaking about a 
man who had been the victim of a railway acci- 
dent, to talk in broken English ? Judy. 


STRANGE. 


Ir is a very extraordinary fact that, although 
very many much-married ple always vo w 
bed quarrelling, yet they never fall out. 

Judy. 
THE ABOLITION (OF PRDTICOATS. 


Ox, woman! since the days. ‘of Eve 
A bone of hot contention, 

Another madcap freak of thine 
Attracts the world’s attention. 


(Alas! I. think they’ve worn them 
] 


ong— 
Oh, what asorry fiction 
It is to call the marriage state 
A state of Benedict-ion.) 


We heard you’d Girton Colleges, 
Rejected love for learning ; 

But. that they’d girt-on trouser-legs 
Was far beyond discerning. 


Isee the “ march of future years,” 
The ladies stride'in breecnes, 
The men have ta’en to petticoats, 
And as they run their stitches, 


They oft lament “‘ the good old times,” 
Ere ladies made the vow, sirs, 
No more to mince in petticoats, 
But “‘ steala march” in trousers. 
Jucy. 
ANAGEAMMATIC PARADOX. 
(Hedozone is ozoned—eh ?) 
A DRINK unknown now in ‘no zone. 
One knows ozone’s in Hedozone; 
Though he disown this, be does own 
In nedozone that he’d ozone. Judy. 
Tux boy who will ride about all day o4 
velocipede considers himself terribly impos 
upon if. he has to wheel.his baby sister wre 
streets, 
Sux cooed ; he wooed ; the-old'man said they 
could if they would. No cards. 
BY A LADY’S-MaID. 
Wuy are divorced couples like a pair of eye 
brows 2—Because they look strange when wey 
meet. Fanny Foiks. 


Posrr ror GRAMMARIANS.—To comuulte 4 
Funny Folks. 


sentence. 
sos and 
Surertor Mrrx-stans.—The [risi_ Lau 
League-rs. Fanny Folks. 


n "hy 

A “Hottow” Bonp or Frienpsuir.—l? 
Channel Tunnel. Funny Folks. 

RAILWAY REVOLUTION. 

(And all effected by a single recent occurrenee) 

Guarp: “Smoking First? Yes, siz. 

crowded compartment, sir. Seven gents 2% 

and ail booked through.” sata 
[Receives handsome “tip” from grate 

travexer. ] Funny sie 
An Exxcreic Ligut-Houss.—The House 
Commons. Fanny Folks. 

> The 

Simptr CLASSIFICATION OF Wousx—7 
coy and decoy. Funny +0155 
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SS" 


GEMS. 


Tave merit is‘ like a river, the deeper it isthe 
less noise it makes. : 

Spare moments are the gold dust of time. 

‘A man acquires more glory by defending than 
by avusing others. re 

“aw envious man repines at his neighbour’s 
life as much as.though:he supported him. 

No man is always wrong. A clock that does 
not go at all is right twice in the twenty-four 
hours. 

IaNorance and conceit are'two of the worst 
qualitiesto combat. Itis easier to dispute with 
a statesman than a blockhead. 

Tue true way to mourn the dead is to take 
eare of the living who Belong to them. Tivese 
are the pictures and statues of departed friends 
which we ought to cultivate. 

Ir you hate your enemies, you will contract 
sucha vicious habit'of mind as by degrees will 
break out upon those who are your friends or 
those who are not indifferent to you. 

A Bap wife is a shackle on -her husband’s 
feet, a burden on his shoulder, a palsy to his 
pands, vinegar to his teeth, smoke to his eyes, 
a thorn to his side, a dagger to his heart. 

Lire is like a theatre in this respect—that 
aithough during the performance we hold 
higher and lower places, we all mix in one com- 
won stream’ when the play is over and we go 
gowe. 





STATISTICS. 





Tur amount of duty charged on the bushels 
of malt consumed-in England for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1880, was 
£4,458,416 17s. 23d., and the amount of beer 
duty charged for the three months ending De- 
cember 31, 1880, was £2,289,685 7s. 4d. 

Tue result of the census in Ireland for 1881 
nas been published as a Parliamentary ‘paper. 
The total population numbers'5,159;939, being a 
decrease as compared with the previous decen- 
nial period of 252,588. The Roman Catholics 
number 3,951,888 of the total population, 

Paper Propucz.—It is estimated that nearly 
2,000,000,000 pounds of. paper are produced 
annually ; one-half of which is used for printing, 
a sixta for writing, and the remainder is coarse 
vaper for packing and other purposes. The 
United States alone produces yearly 200,000 
tons of paper, averaging 17 pounds per head for 
its population. The Englishman comes next with 
about 12 pounds per head ; the educated German 
takes 8 pounds, the Frenchman 7 pounds; 
whilst the Italian, Spaniard, and Russian take 
Tespectively 3 pounds, 14 pounds, and 1 pound 
annually, the consumption of paper .being 
toughly in proportion to the education-and the 
intellectual and political activity of the people. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





g,rotato CaxkEs FoR Breaxvast.—Save from 
it halt a —<— plate of mashed potatoes, add to 
ie saltspoonful of pepper, the same of 
a @ little salt, and the yolk of an egg; 
rn into small cakes, put ina buttered baking- 
Pit, brush the top with the white of an eg«, 
and brown in a quiek oe 


| saucepan, thicken witha little browned flour, stir 
in a‘heaping teaspoonful of currant jelly, and 


when this‘has melted pour over the meat. 


| of soda-water, and one bottle of claret. 


water; a little lemon juice may beadded. 





“YOU MIGHT HAVE GUESSED.” 


He was duller than mést men, maybe, 
And knew not the subtle'signs 

By which the heart of the lover 
The heart of the maid divines ; 

And so, distrustful and doubting, 
He murmured oft at his lot, 

And said: “Of a truth, I love her! 
Oh! why does she love me noi ?” 


He marvelled much at her eoldness, 
For she was a timid thing ; 

And, like‘a bird, at his boldness 
Would surely have taken wing. 

And yet by her'wondrous power 
She held bim her loyal slave, 

Deligited to have her friendship, 
Content with the least she gave. 


And hoping his fond devotion, 
The proofs of affection brought, 
Would win the heart of the maiden 
Whose. love was the prize he sought, 
More eager to. gain possession 
Because the dear maid was coy, 
He signed o’er his disappointments, 
And grieved like a love-sick boy. 


At last, ina daring moment, 
When with her he lingered intr, 
He ventured to put the question, 
Determined to know his fate : 
“My darling, to make you happy,” 
He said, ‘* Pll devote my lite; 
An, can you not learn to love me ? 
And will-you not be my wife ? 


«* Not learn to love you !” she whispered, 
Her eyes full of happy tears ; 
“I thought that you knew it, Charley— 
I’ve loved you these many years!” 
The frown from his face departed ; 
His arms were about her waist ; 
And sweetest of lover’s kisses 
He took from her lips so chaste. 


“ Why didn’t you tell me, darling ?” 
He said, by way of reproof ; 
*‘Nor trouble and vex me sorely 
By. keeping yourself aloof ?” 
«* Though never hy word or action,” 
Sne said, “was my love confessed, 
Ab, had you been wiser, Caarley, 
My secret you might have guessed !” 
5B 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur “Merrat Worxp.”—We have received 
the second monthly part of the ‘‘ Metal World,” 
a new technical journal devoted to tne interests 
of engineers, metal workers, plumbers, wire- 
workers, etc.—indeed of everyone interested in 
the world of metal. ‘Tne ‘Metal World” seems 





. oven. 
Ps ee Mourron Curters.—Three pounds 
“mutton cutlets, two talespoonfuls of butier, 


tw 5 . } : } 
0 Taw tomatoes (chopped), pepper and salt, 


pee ad tp of boiling water, browned four, | 
enh; eint jelly. Put the butter into a,sauce- 
tb thers yim the cutlets, then the tomatoes, 
— a they will heat very slowly for one | 
var a whe the meat, add the boiling water, 
ing the steadily—not faet—half an hour, keep-,| 
= pan closely covered. Lay the entlets 
200 a hot dish, 





admirably adapted to fultil its mission. It is 
copiously illustrated and contains practical 
articles and a large amount of useful and in- 
teresting information. Mainly addressed to the 
working classes, its price—one penny weekly— 
is within the reach of all. The publishers. are 
Messrs. Roberts & Co., 42; Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Tux Admiralty have made a grant of an 


strain the gravy back inte the.; additional £17,000 to the wages account of 


Cruaret Cop.—Put intoa bowl, three bottles 
Pare a 
| lemon very thin, and grate a nutmeg; add to 
| these, in a jug, one pound of loaf-sngar, and 
pour over them one pint of boiling’ water ; when 
cold, strain, and mix with the wine and soda- 


Portsmouth Dockyard, whereby the customary 
discharge of labourers. and -skilled workmen at 
the end of the year will be prevented. The 
necessity for the special grant at the present 
time is the urgency whicn exists for an exten- 
sive overhaul and refit of the Indian troopships, 
upon which it is proposed to expend no less a 
sum than from £60,000 to £65,000. 

THE strength of the navy will be increased 

this year by two corvettes of the Comus class, 
the Canada and the Cordelia, both of which are 
under construction at Portsmouth. ‘le former 
will be launchéd on August 26 and the latter 
about the same date in October. 
' Tue other day a little child, barely two years 
of age, daughter of Mr. ‘{homas Simpson, car- 
penter; High Street, Kenilworth, died from the 
effects of drinking scalding tea from.a cup which 
had been left on the table. 

A curs for hydrophobia is reported to have 
been found in a plant found in Tonquin—the 
noang-nan. It is a poison something like 
strycnnine, and the patient’s organisation thus 
becomes the battle-ground between poison and 
virus. 

Tue wife of Bernard Lennox, farmer, Curly- 
hill, Strabane, was recently safely delivered of 
four sonsat a birth. The mother and infants 
are doing well, and the latter appear to be quite 
healthy. 

A TELEGRAM from Cincinnati recently stated 
that owing to the great heat there all business 
was suspended. On Tuesday, the 12th ult., there 
were ninety-nine cases: of sunstroke and forty 
deaths. Many ,persons dropped dead in the 
streets. During the week ending July 16 no 
less than 414 deaths occurred from the intense 
heat. 

A Battoon Garden Party took place at Lillie 
Bridge Grounds on the 30th ult., at the instance 
of the Balloon Society of Great Britain. 

TuHE annual cricket match between Eton and 
Harrow terminated in favoar of the lawer by 
112 runs. 

Tue number of deaths in the world in one 
day is nearly 88,000. 

THe AEROPLANE.—The new air navigating 
ship is to start from San Francisco on the 2nd 
August. We may look out for it in England 
about the 9th and perhaps keep on looking 
out. 

A monstTER petition, measuring 250 yards, 
and signed by 20,119 of the inhabitants of Brad- 
ford, including nearly all the principal mer- 
chants and manufacturers, has been sent for 
presentation to the House of Commons, praying 
that no new French treaty be concluded thar 
does not contain a stipulation enabling Great. 
Britain to withdraw from the same after one 
year’s notice, nor until the public’ has had an 
opportunity of considering its provisions. 

Tue Fijian name for a doctor, on being trans- 
lated, turns out to ‘be “carpenter of death.” 
Dr. Macgregor, who is practising the healing 
art in that part of the world, has substituted a 
new term, signifying “man of life;” though 
how far it has superseded the original is not 
known. 

Tux King of Spain is expected to visit Eng- 
land this year. 

At the exhibition now being held in Japan 
an interesting feature is the successful use of 
paper-belting in the wmachinery-bail. The 
Japanese have long been celevrated for their 
manufacture of some exceedingly tough descrip- 
tions of paper, and it is stated that the paper- 
belting has been tested and found much stronger 
than ordinary leather. 

Tuy say that the visit to Europe of King 
Kalakau, sovereign of the Sandwich Islands, is 
due to the singular idea of staying the rapid de- 
crease of the populations of his dominions by the 
infusion of European blood. For this purpose 
the Latin and Saxon races will have tie pre- 
ference. Great advantages are offered to young 
men from England, France, or Germany who 
will consent to settle in the islands and marry 
wives of the Papuan races. A liberal grant of 
land, authority in the district in which they may 
choose to reside,and even a high position at 
Court, will be offered to those adventurous youtus 





willing to go. | 
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Pryottye Bar, Compressor Bar, Cire Prats, and | like to correspond with a young lady about the Same 
C 0 N T E N T Qo Rocxine@ Lever, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would | age. 
pe S. like to ag with four young ladies with a view to Vorrex, twenty-four, good-looking, would like to co. 
matrimony. Pivoting Bar is tall, golden hair, blue eyes, | respond with a young lady. 
-_— fond of music and dancing. Compressor Bar ig medium Lizzi and Annis, two friends, would like to corp, 
height, brown hair and eyes, fond of home. Clip Plate spond with two young men in the Royal Navy abo 
Page Page | is eighteen, tall, dark eyes, good-looking, fond of music | twenty. Lizzie nineteen, dark, good lookins 
and dancing. Rocking Lever is nineteen, medium height, | fond of music and dancing. is eighteen, medi & 
Trove Tritt DeateH; Porter... oe 335 | fond of home and children. height, fair, good-looking. . ” 
on, A FalLurxe oF MISCELLANEOCTS.., 335 | DarxgErep NELLIE, eighteen, medium height, dark hair 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEsponpEnts should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. “No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A. C.—Vaseline is a preparation of petroleum. 

W. E.—1. To clean silver, use finely powdered whiting 
moistened with a little sweet oil. Let the mixture dry 
on, then rub it off with a soft linen cloth, and polish with 
chamois leather. 2. Tins are cleaned with a mixture of 
rotten stone, soft soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed to 
consistency of stiff putty. Mix it with a little water, 
and rub over the metal; then rub off briskly with cha- 
mois leather. 

R. L.—Camomile flowers will help to rida person of 
fleas. Carry a few of the flowers in your various pockets 
for a few days. 

A. B.—Bunions may be removed by painting them 
with iodine. A solution of sulphur and water will re- 
move dandruff. Rusty nail water will remove freckles. 

H. N.—Laughter is an admirable stimulative to 
healthy digestion. It was on this ground kings and 
nobles, in olden times, employed jesters to excite their 
risible muscles at and after dinnér. 

R. G.—Latin was formerly the language of the Roman 
republic and empire, and was spoken over the entire 
Italian peninsula. It ceased to be a living tongue about 
the eighth century of our era, but continued in use as the 
language of the church, of law, and of learning generally 
until within the last two centuries. Good Latin scholars 
ean readily carry on a conversation in that language. 
As a considerable portion of the service in the Roman 
Catholic church is in Latin, it is necessary that the 
priests should be good Latin scholars. 

J. G.—The breath may be improved by chewing a little 
charcoal occasionally. 

A. R.—Offensive perspiration may be mitigated by 
putting a little spirits of ammonia in the water when 
you wash in the morning. 

D. H.—To cure drunkenness the following recipe has 
been found efficacious in a great many cases: Sulphate 
of iron, five grains; peppermint water, eleven drams; 
spirits of nutmeg, one dram. This preparation acts asa 
tonic and stimulant, and so partially supplies the place 
of the accustomed liquor, and prevents the absolute 
physical and moral prostration that often follows a 
sudden breaking off from the use of stimulating drinks. 
It is to be taken in quantities equal to an ordinary dram, 
and as often as the desire for a dram returns. 

M. D.—To bleach sponge, soak it in diluted muriatic 
acid ten or twelve hours; then wash it with water and 
-immerse it in a solution of hyposulphate of soda to which 
a small quantity of diluted muriatic acid has been added. 
Wash and dry it. 

A. H. H.—Phosphorus was discovered in 1669 by 
Brandt, an alchemist of Hamburg, who obtained it bya 
process which remained a secret until 1737. In 1769 the 
Swedish chemist, Gahn, discovered it in bones, and re- 
vealed the process of extracting it. Itis a soft, semi- 
transparent solid, slightly heavier than water, and not 
unlike wax in appearance. It is never found in nature in 
.2 pure state, but, combined with oxygen, it forms one of 
the principal constituents of the bones of animals, and 
one of the ingredients of a fertile soil. It is easily melted, 
und is exceedingly infammable. When exposed to the 
air it emits a whitish smoke, which is luminous in the 
dark, and smells like garlic. At a temperature far below 
‘that of boiling water it takes fire, and burns with a large, 
brilliant flame, producing a cloud of white smoke. A 

blow, a hard rub, or even the heat of the hand, is suffi- 
cient to kindle it, when it runs about in a melted and 
blazing state, causing burns which are very difficult to 
heal. It should never be handled except under water. 
‘Those who work in phosphorus, as the manufacturers 
of lucifer matches, are liable to necrosis, or mortification, 
of the jaw bones, the result of inflammation of the mem- 
brane investing the bones. The affection is thought to 
be produced by the inhalation of air contaminated with 
phosphorus vapour, which has a local action on the 
teeth, gums and jaws, aud a general deteriorating effect 
on the blood. 


and eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
tall, fair seaman in the Royal Navy about twenty. 

H. D., a widower, thirty, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Prearz and Toprsr, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Peggie is twenty-one, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes. Topsy is seventeen, dark hair, grey 
eyes. Respondents must be between twenty and twenty- 
six, ta. 

Dasxine Britt and Livetr Drex, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Dashing Bill 
is twenty, fair, dark eyes, fond of home. Lively Dick is 
eighteen, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 


WHY SHE MARRIED HIM. 


“T'ty never wed! Not I, indeed!’ 

The maiden said to one who chided. 
“If any suitor comes to plead 

He’ll have my answer most decided. 
ForlI yon a single life, 

With freedom for my inclinations, 
To all the honours of a wife 

And necessary perturbations.” 


“ But if the prince should come this way, 
For whom, no doubt, your heart is waiting, 
You would not surely whisper nay, 
Your rightful throne thus abdicating ?”” 
“* Ah, yes, I would!” the maid replied, 
So very wise, so wondrous clever. 
* For I’m determined to abide 
In single blessedness for ever.” 


** Well, well; we'll see,”’ with curious smile, 

The other said, a trifle nettled. 
* * Just wait, my dear, a little while 

Ere you declare your future settled. 

For none can tell what may arise 
To make us alter our opinion ; 

And Love will take you by surprise 
When ho makes ready your dominion.” 


The maiden slowly shook her head, 
And Mentor’s solemn speech derided. 
**T do not fear defeat,”’ she said. 
“ With coat of mail I am provided. 
And should Love whisper in my ear 
His studied speech with bold persistence, 
I shall vestenl do not hear, 
Or bid him please to keep his distance.”’ 


*Twas thus she spoke before Love came; 
And though she vowed to interdict him, 
I must confess it, to her shame, 
She fell a very easy victim. 
For when, to plead his suit, the Prince 
Appeared, most graciously she met him ; 
And. married him—she told me since— 
For fear some other girl might get him. 


“‘ This is the maid,”’ the Mentor said, 
** Who was so very wise and clever, 
She oft declared she would not wed, 
But lead a single life for ever.” 
Ah! then, indeed, she did not know 
How resolutions would be shaken ; 
And her experience goes to show 
How easy ’tis to be MISS-TAKEN. 


Dar.ine Lov and Savcr Sur, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Darling Lou is tall, of a loving disposition. Saucy Sue 
is tall, fond of dancing. Respondents must be between 
twenty and twenty-four, tall, dark. 

E. J. L., twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady between eighteen 
and twenty, tall, good-looking. 

Vioiet, RosE and Lixy, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Violet is 
eighteen, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
music. Rose is seventeen, fair, golden hair, brown eyes. 
Lily is seventeen, dark hair, blueeyes. Respondents 
must be between eighteen and twenty. 

Lyp1a, Emrty and Lizz18, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Lydia is twenty-two, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of home and music. Emily istwenty, 
tall, dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of home. 
Lizzie is eighteen, medium height, brown hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Ciarissa, Maset and Gertie, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young gentlemen with a 
view to matrimony. Clarissa is twenty-two, tall, dark. 
Mabel is twenty, medium height, dark. Gertie is 
eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good-look- 
ing. Respondents must be from twenty-two to thirty, 
tall, dark. 

Romantic Bit, twenty, medium height, fair, brown 
hair, would like to correspond with a young lady with a 
view to matrimony. dents must be between 
eighteen and twenty, good-looking. 

Louts, eighteen, dark, dark eyes, “looking, of a 





loving disposition, fond of home and children, would 





Grorcs H., twenty, tall, fair, good-looking, would | 
to correspond witha young lady with a view to a 
mony. Respondent must be from seventeen to twenty, 
good-looking. ‘ 

Harry and James, two friends, would like to corn. 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimop 7. 

y is twenty-five, medium height, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children. James is twenty-six, medium height, fj 
auburn hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be betweg 
twenty-one and twenty-three, dark and fair, fond gf 
home and children. 

Marr and Anviz, two friends, would like to corm 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matr- 
mony. Mary is twenty-five, medium height, dark, da 
hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home anj 


music. Annie is twenty-five, medium height, dari, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving di ition, fond o 
home and music. Respondents must be between twenty. 


tive and thirty, medium height, fair, fond of home ad 
music. 

G. G. and H. H., two friends, would like to corresponi 
with two young ladies. G. G. is twenty-two, medium 
height, dark, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of home ani 
music. H. H. is twenty-three, tall, fair, good-looking. 


ComMuUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Trnr is responded to by—Harold, twenty, tall, dark.; 

Torsr by—George, twenty-three, tall, fair. 

Atma by—Mausician, twenty-two, fair, fond of hom 
and children. 


Harry by—Ivy, eighteen, medium height, brown hair 


and eyes. 

James by—His Guardian Angel, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of childrey, 

EruE. by—Joe Goss, fair, fond of singing. 
_ JENNY by—Fire Bucket, twenty-one, dark, good-look 
ing. 

Heroic Anyiz by—Hydra, dark, good-looking. 

Frep H. by—Di, dark, dark eyes. 

Watter by—Lady Gus. 

Srerxen by—Lady Lil. 

Lapr Inoquoisz Farne by—J. B., eighteen, tall, good 
looking. 

Rozert by—Little Gipsy, eighteen, medium height, 
good-looking, fond of home. 

Harry WILL by—Eva. 

ConTENTED JoE by—Marian. 

Heroic Anniz by—Compressor Plate. 

Lapr Iroguoisg Farner by—Bertie, twenty, medium 
height, blue eyes, fond of dancing. 

Livetr Tom by—Sarah, twenty-one, tall, dark, brom 
hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Dasxine Jack by—Marie, twenty-one, tall, fair, golia 
hair, hazel eyes. 

Honesty by—Eva Mary G., eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, grey eyes. 

A. B. by—J. A., tall, dark. 

OnE ALONE by—Desolate, medium height, fair, fonds 
dancing. 

Auua by—Louis D., tall, fair, blue eyes, good-lookiv. 





Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of th 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at tle 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tle 
United Kingdom free for Three Halfpence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Loxpow Reaper, post free, Three Halfpent 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eigitpence. 

Lire anp Fasutox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shi 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrnopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Tie 
pence each. 

*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon RgaDs. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TitL# and InpEx to Vol. XXXVI, Price 0# 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 225 (July) Now Ready, Price St 
pence ; post iree, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters # 
the Editor of the Loxpox READER, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Ma 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily sutho# 
shouid retain copies. 
a 


London : Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, if 
A. Surru & Co. 
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